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T IS particularly fitting at this time, when we are 

announcing a new editor, to review briefly the past 
history of Practica, Home Economics. 

In 1906 The American food Journal was established 
to help put through the first pure food laws. Later 
Winifred Stewart Gibbs, as Edito., recognizing the 
scope and importance of home economics education, 
made this announcement on the January 1923 editorial 
page: “As for our new department, Food and Health 
Education, we modestly allow that to speak for itself. 
The fact that all but a small fraction of the material is 
contributed by educators means that teachers will find it 
a clearing house for information that is both alive and 
timely. We ask our readers to help develop the depart- 
ment by sending contributions, There are just two tests 
for the fitness of such material: Has it been tested in 
actual class rooms or field centers? Is the material of 
such character as to make it of practical value to edu- 
cators ?” 

Miss Gibbs, one of the charter members of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, was a graduate of 
the Mechanics Institute of Rochester and had worked 
with such outstanding scientists as McCullum and Men- 
del. It was her vision of the future of Home [co 
nomics in both education and business that laid the 
foundation for our editorial policy. When Miss Gibbs 
died in 1927, we were fortunate to have in the organiza- 
lion Jessie A, Knox, a graduate of Pratt Institute with 
a comprehensive knowledge of recent developments in 
the Home Economics field. She had been associated with 
Miss Gibbs long enough to absorb her ideals and to 
know the standards set up for the education department. 

Under the editorship of Miss Knox this department 
expanded, absorbed its parent magazine and became 
PracricaL Home Economics. This was the first publi- 
cation planned solely to meet the everyday needs of the 
home economics teacher and school lunch manager. 
Our policy then as now, was based on the premise that 
teachers themselves know best what kind of teaching 
helps they need. For this reason, Practica. Home 
Kconomics has, from the beginning, been almost entirely 
“a magazine written for teachers by teachers.”” As Miss 
Knox says, “Your response to that first issue and your 


loyal support and cooperation all through these years 
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Editorship 


have proved that we were right. With your help we have 








grown, prospered and won a definite place in the edu- 
cational world.” 

When Miss Knox, after thirteen years of service, had 
the chance to join her brother who is stationed with the 
American Embassy in Chile, we reluctantly let her go. 
Fortunately she was able to find a successor fully quali- 
fied to carry on the editorial policies inaugurated by 
Miss Gibbs and developed by her. 

Blanche M. Stover comes to the editorship of PRac- 
ticAL Home Economics with a fine educational back- 
ground and a wealth of practical experience. Well on 
her way to a Doctor’s degree at Teachers College, Co- 
luinbia University, she has a Professional Diploma in 
Household Arts Education and an M.A. degree in 
Household Arts from that college, as well as her B.S. 
degree in Home Economics from Russell Sage College. 

This formal training has been well balanced by prac- 
tical teaching experience, including the organization and 
equipping of Home [Economics Departments from class- 
room to clothing laboratory. Miss Stover has taught 
both elective and vocational home economics in junior 
and senior high schools; supervised home economics in 
the elementary school; conducted evening classes in 
adult education, and operated and supervised school 
lunch service. As a teacher and county leader in New 
York State she has worked with the extension service, 
women’s clubs and other community organizations. 

Miss Stover’s commercial experience includes writ- 
ing and presentation of food copy for the radio; the 
preparation of consumer editorial food booklets ; cloth- 
ing alteration and retail selling in a dress shop; sum- 
mer hotel work, and magazine editing. As Associate 
I:ditor of Forecast for the past two and a half years, 
practically from the time this magazine became in- 
terested in Home Economics education, Miss Stover has 
been school and extension service advisor, and editor 
of the home economics education articles, 

We are glad to welcome Miss Stover as Editor of 
PracticAL Home Economics. She will have the same 
editorial freedom as her predecessors, May we, in re- 
turn, ask from each of you friendly cooperation and con- 
structive suggestions, so that Miss Stover can serve the 
Home Economics profession to the fullest extent, 


The Publishers 
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ecorative Rejuvenation of the 


Classroom 


By Walter Murray 


Director of the 


Little Gallery 


Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento, California 


FYXNHE director of any Home Eco- 
| nomics Department which is to 
be enlarged or newly created has a 
dificult problem on her hands. This 
is especially true if the budget allowed 
which preclude 
Often old 
buildings are considered suitable as 
Sometimes 


entails restrictions 


doing a first class job. 


a start for such work. 
dark rooms must be made acceptable 
by means of minor changes. Again 
furniture that is not satisfactory must 
be used with whatever improvements 
can be achieved by the ingenuity of 
the teacher and class members. Be- 
cause of these facts this article is 
planned to suggest inexpensive ways 
of achieving effective and attractive 
surroundings when the budget is 
decidedly inadequate. 

Whether the room to be renovated 
is intended for classes in textile 
study, costume design or sewing, for 
kitchen or for dining and living room, 
the first consideration is the floor 
covering. Often this may be made 
the basis for the entire decorative 
scheme of the room. Usually linoleum 
should be the first choice, particularly 
for the laboratory type of room. 
Today the design and color range of 
this floor covering are practically 
limitless and present definitely attrac 
Never 
should printed linoleum be considered 


tive decorative possibilities. 


if there is the least chance of obtain- 
ing inlaid, because the latter has far 
greater enduring qualities, and the 
colors and designs are more attractive. 

The first step in selecting a linoleum 
is to consider what might be termed 
the climatic conditions of the room. 
If it is warm, such cool colors as 
blues, greens, green yellows, always 
relieved with some of the warm vel 
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lows, orange and butt tones, are 


preferable. Definitely patterned lino- 
leum is much easier to keep clean 
than is the linoleum 
should be laid so that the floor areas 


curve or climb onto the vertical wall 


plain. Also 


areas, without leaving any cracks or 
crevices whatsoever. In the trade this 
is called “climberage.” 

Two suggestions which give a feel- 
ing of spaciousness to a room are 
pertinent here: (1) Generally the pre- 
dominant color of the floor covering 
should be selected for the wall, and 
the ceiling should be a lighter tone 
of the same color. (2) In small rooms 
woodwork may be painted the same 
color as the walls, or slightly darker, 
or the woodwork may be one of the 
contrasting colors found in the lino- 
leum, but slightly grayed. The painter 
should know that this effect is pro- 
duced by mixing in a very small amount 
of the complementary color. 

Woodwork and walls that have a 
glossy finish are much easier to keep 
clean than those colored with a semi- 
gloss or flat paint. It is never ad- 
visable to paper the walls of the room 
where cooking is to be done, despite 
the fact that dealers assure one that 
their “washable papers” are really wash- 
able. 

Popular colors for the walls” of 
practical rooms are lemon or butter 
yellow, together with French blue. 
Large areas of white with a red trim 
is another excellent combination, 
although white is always difficult to 
keep clean. Green and rose is an 
over-used combination, For a very 
smart kitchen a 
Chinese red is good. It is a simple 


warm uray and 


matter to select articles that help 
to carry out this color scheme, since 


all kinds of kitchen equipment are 
obtainable in red. It should be re 
membered that black is always a very 
effective accent, provided it is used 
sinartly and professionally. Hardwar: 
stores today carry inexpensive drawer 
and door-pulls made of a modern 
composition, in) black and a wide 
range of colors, 

The draperies or curtains selected 
for the windows are a definite help 
in developing the color scheme. The 
first prerequisite is that they be wash 
able and sunproof. They should be 
largely decorative, as it is rarely 
desirable to have draperies that cover 
more than the sides of the windows 
They should be attached to their white 
metal rods by rings which will allow 
them to be drawn easily. Indianhead, 
percale, slub broadcloth, desert cloth, 
suitings, and, in the figured ma 
terials, ginghams, calicos, cotton 
crepes and prints are effective. It i 
usually wiser to shop for such mate 
rials in the washgoods, rather than 
the drapery departments, for mate 
rials are cheaper and there is a fat 
greater varicty of distinctive patterns 
Even house dress materials’ offer de 
lightful possibilities for kitchen and 
curtains One ingenious 
teacher bought 
and a bottle of blue ink She dyed 


dinette 
unbleached = muslin 
her muslin in a diluted water and ink 
curtains, and edged 
them with a_ red rick-rack 
Another bought bias binding braid, 


solution, made 
braid 


and criss-crossed her entire curtain 
area with stripes of various tones 
Gay colored oilcloth has been used 
for window curtains, with the rough 
edges bound by a narrow braiding. 
Sometimes theatrical gauze is used, 
and the linen type washes splendidly, 
though it is rather wiry and difficult 
to make up. 

Attractive table cloths and napkins 
can be made from dress prints, if 
the pattern is selected with care. One 
design of conventionalized small white 


roses on a French blue background 
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and another of modernized violets in 
varying shades of lavender upon a 
pale green background, were unique. 
Geometric patterned materials in gay 
colorings are also good for this pur- 
pose. Indianhead which comes in 
many different plain colors makes 
excellent tablecloths for small tables. 
It washes perfectly, wears well, is in- 
expensive and, in combination with 


craft tableware, is distinctive. Table_ 


mats of woven straw, costing five or 
ten cents each in Chinese stores, 
save a great deal of laundry, for they 
can be kept spotless with a damp 
cloth. They may be bought also in 
various colors for only a few cents 
more. Delicate mats of cellophane 
and silver threads are exciting for the 
formal luncheon table, but they are 
more expensive. One homemaking 
class collected damask tablecloths and 
napkins that were fuzzy from wear 


Old furniture bought at auction or 
dragged down from the attic often can 
be repaired, refinished and made both 
useful and decorative with a little 
thought, spare time and some money 


and dyed them in analogous tints and 
shades. They were rich and soft in 
color and texture and, when those 
dyed in tans, browns and yellows were 
combined with dishes in contrasting 
cool greens and blues with an autumn 
leaf and small chrysanthemum center- 
piece, the effect was something to 


remember. 
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A knowledge of design and good 
line is invaluable in the selection of 
furniture generally, but especially in 
buying used furniture which can be 
reclaimed for the home economics 
classroom. The person who can see 
the results obtainable by taking off 
superfluous ornament, cutting away 
curves and removing mirrors from 
bureaus in order to create an effective 
chest of drawers can have beauty with 
small means. Many a walnut chair, 
excellent in line, is hidden under 
coats of ugly paint. Flat pads made 
of drapery samples sold by decorators 
at half price can be used to conceal 
ugly seats. For a dollar one can buy 
two-yard lengths of printed linen, 
chintzes, and homespun materials that 
are effective if hung over a chest of 
drawers, a couch, or a table. Here 
again the importance of knowing 
good design is evident. 

At a furniture sale one can often 
obtain slightly worn box mattresses 
that have been used only as floor 
samples. Have the school woodwork- 
ing department make a frame to hold 
the springs with its mattress. The 
ends of this frame should rise about 
2 feet above the top of the mattress. 
Cover the exposed parts of this frame 
with Leatherette or Sanitas in a good 
clear butter yellow, or a cool, yellow 
green, or any other color that blends 
with the other colors of the room. 
Select some of the many attractive, 
colored upholstery tacks and space 
these around the exposed edges. This 
inexpensive daybed with a_ two - yard 
length of gay hanging or an attrac- 
tive picture above it will make a 
delightful addition to the home- 
making living-room. 

Such magazines as Life and Vogue 
publish famous 
masterpieces in splendid colors. Any 


reproductions — of 


second-hand store has many old pic- 
Select one that is not 
too ornate; cover it completely with 


ture frames. 


three coats of dead white paint and 
rub each coat down with steel wool. 
Then, with a soft cloth, rub into the 
moulding and crevices burnt umber, 
coral or whatever color note pre- 
dominates in the picture or in the 
room, Rub in well and then wipe off 
surplus paint, leaving only a sugges- 
Study the modern 
frames on paintings in art galleries 


tion of color. 
for suggestions. 

An excellent upright piano in an 
ugly golden oak case sold at auction 
for ten dollars. It is now painted a 
soft antique green and stands against 
a wall of Chinese red, created by 
hanging over an undesired doorway, 
two strips of loosely woven home- 
spun, dyed a very subdued tone. On 
top of the piano stands a soft green 
bowl which cost only a dollar. 





Someone once said, “Lamps are the 
jewels of the room.” Although lamps 
cost much less today than they did 
a few years ago, beautiful and in- 
expensive ones may be had by using 
some ingenuity and good taste. A 
bean jar, with a shade of pomegranate 
toned desert cloth, is one idea. A 
Chinese ginger jar, with a shade of 
pleated Japanese rice paper, is an- 
other. Every pottery shop sells 
“seconds,’—jars marred or slightly 
awry, for a few cents. The ten cent 
store has all types of electric fixtures, 
and often really artistic shades. A 
clever decorator had a mill turn out 
fluted cylinders of wood, about five 
inches in diameter. These he mounted 
on wooden bases, one inch high, and 
approximately seven inches in diam- 
eter. He lacquered some of the bases 
black and the stands a Chinese red; 
others were done in a combination of 
butter yellow with green bases. Still 
others were completely in white. 
Shades were made of Japanese grass 
cloth, a beautiful type of wallpaper 
made from the honeysuckle vine, in 
various color combinations. Often 
odd shaped bottles in cool green glass, 
Chinese ginger jars, covered with a 
straw net, apothecary jars bearing 
quaint titles of various drugs, may be 
purchased for a small amount in 
Italian pottery shops. These are only 
a few of the things that offer 
fascinating problems to the imagina- 
tive person. Glass battery jars, 
divided into three compartments by 
two glass partitions, make the finest 
possible flower containers. The 
weight of the jar enables one to use 
large sprays of branch and_ flower. 
Some dime perfectly 
round glass bowls in various colors 
like great colored bubbles, that are 
excellent for long stemmed flowers. 
Many Chinese stores sell soft un- 
glazed mellow 
whites, yellows, greens, and French 
blues. They are about 4x9x6 in dimen- 
sion, cost only seventy-five cents and 


stores have 


“pillow boxes” in 


are most effective for flowers. 

These examples show that artistic 
effects may be attained on a limited 
budget. The important thing to re- 
member is that simple well chosen 
furniture and decorative articles in 
lovely harmonious colors can com- 
pensate for the lack of funds. It may 
be necessary to veer away from tradi- 
tional ways of furnishing rooms, but the 
substitution of personality and original- 
ity more than compensate for any devia- 
tion from the accepted rules. Just view 
your classroom with a designing eye, 
count your pennies, list your needs and 
send out scouts to scour attic and sale 
room. Then, surrounded by your treas- 
ures in disguise, start rejuvenating. 
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Samplers—The Colonia 


HE word sampler is derived from 

the Latin “exemplar” defined in the 
dictionary as a “pattern of work, an 
example.” As the name implies, it is 
a record of needlework in which a wide 
range of individual resourcefulness was 
expressed. 

Today samplers are commonly valued 
as a record of early embroidery meth- 
ods, an objective of the antique collec- 
tor, or a means employed by the interior 
decorator to give accent to furnishings 
of the Colonial period. Frequently too 
little significance is attached to the value 
of the sampler in the economic history 
of textiles or to its primary function as 
an educational tool. In the early days 
of education for women and girls it 
served as a laboratory model, a plan 
for future sewing reference in much 
the same way as notes are collected in 
a notebook. Each mother handed down 
to her daughter the stitches and patterns 
she had collected. It was likewise the 
primary basis for training the young girl 
in skills and precepts. During the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centuries, the making of 
samplers was a personal art education, 
considered essential for every woman 
and girl whether she lived in the most 
humble home or in a castle. 

At this time, since there were no text- 
books, the sampler was considered a 
consumer good which was essential to 
production; it is probable that all forms 
of decorative textile design originated 
with it. Embroidery was being profuse- 
ly and lavishly utilized as a chief em- 
bellishment for clothing of both men and 
women and for household furnishings. 
The world seemed to be competing with 
itself to flourish evidences of conspicu- 
ous consumption, leisure, title and 
wealth. Pattern books were few and 
expensive. The first known publications, 
the Venetian pattern books among 
which was Vinciolo’s “Singolari Neow 
Desegni,” did not appear until 1606. 
Resourcefully the women copied any 
interesting designs which they saw and 
the sampler developed as a highly prac- 
tical substitute for reference books. 

The typical sampler was a long nar- 
row piece of canvas, scrim, homespun, 
tawny linen, or muslin. Silk, cotton, 
wool and some metal threads were used 
to copy collections or motifs. Frequent- 
ly, according to the first museum pieces 
dated 1628-46, the copied stitches were 
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By Charlotte Biester 


School of Home Economics 
Ohio State University 


a collection of designs, initials and com- 
bination stitchery patterns, scattered at 
random. As many as ten varieties of 
floral band motifs were executed in al- 
most as many stitches. What a variety 
of stitches there were! Crewel, satin 
stump work, cross stitching, lace and 
drawn work, balbre point, in fact prac- 
tically every stitch which we might to- 
day expect to find in a text book. 

Sometimes the specimen models would 
be as long as three feet and invariably 
the designs were scattered at random. 
With the appearance of the Italian Ve- 
netian Pattern Book, classical figures 
called boxers, were adapted from the 
Italian embroidery. A more orderly ar- 
rangement of the designs with hori- 
zontal borders as well as the con- 
ventionalized floral and leaf forms was 
another distinct outcome of these pat- 
tern books. 

Needles were invented to help women 
become more proficient in making sam- 
plers. They were first manufactured 
by a native of India who died in 1545. 
Although the art was lost at his death, 
in 1560, Christopher Greening, an Eng- 
lishman, recovered the process and af- 
forded an impetus to the vogue of 
sampler construction. In 1595 all needle- 
work was again stimulated through the 
invention of the first thimble. A Dutch 
silversmith named Van Reneselar made 
the gift trinket for his wife. This 
device proved to be a very popular fac- 
tor in accelerating handwork in Holland, 
for at this time Dutch merchants had 
just opened lines of barter with South- 
ern Europe. Eagerly the Dutch women 
copied the beautiful embroidered articles 
which the Persians and the Turks were 
consigning for trade. 

Today much is said about core cur- 
riculums and integrated programs as 
learning experiences; one concludes, 
after reading about samplers, that such 
terms are old babies in new dress. 
The early Colonists used the sampler 
as a means to integrate all types of 
objectives in education. One need only 


Text Book 


read an anthology of sampler verse to 
realize what a unique instrument of 
integration this handicraft proved to be. 

Lines of figures and alphabet taught 
the fundamentals of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; then there would be a 
verse to extol development of charac- 
ter: 

“When I was young and quite un- 

taught, 

These letters I with needle wrought. 

But when I’m older and know more 

I'll make them better than before.” 
A map embroidered by “M.A.K. 1788’* 
shows how the student learned some 
thing of the contour of North America, 
the position of existing colonial states, 
and the meager knowledge of the west 
ern parts of the country. Teaching his 
tory was no doubt the objective in the 
sampler showing “a plan of battle of 
Thornhausen near Minden the 1 of Aug. 
1759. Harriet Barthelot worked this 
in 1790."7, These works of art are in 
dicative of the utilization of samplers 
to teach geography and the social sci- 
ences. Judging from some of the verses, 
the sampler might even assume the 
perseverance experienced in the inevit 
able college term papers 

“My friends I hope you are pleased 

and so shall 1 

If this my work I may get credit 

by 

Much labor and much time it hath 

me cost : 

I shall take care that none of tt be 

lost.” 

Loara Standish, a daughter of Miles 
Standish, shows, by the characteristic 
sentiment of the inscription she made, 
how thoroughly religious teachings had 
been a part of her youth training: 

“Lord, Guide my Heart that I may 

do Thy will 

And fill my heart with much 

convenient skill 

As will conduce to virtue voide of 

shame 

And I will give the glory to Thy 

name.” 
Such seriousness and restraint appar- 
ently were not characteristic of all the 
little girls for on one sampler these 
outspoken thoughts are inscribed— 

“T can not perceive a_ business 

design'd 

For anything more than to please a 


raw mind.” 
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As early as 1642, Massachusetts had 
a law on compulsory education which 
decreed that any town in which there 
were 50 families should have a school. 
Many towns, however, felt it was cheap- 
er to pay the £20 fine than comply with 
the law. Although these schools were 
for boys, Gloucester voted in 1790 that 
“two of the eight hours of daily instruc- 
tion be devoted to girls as they were a 
tender and interesting branch of the 
community but had been much neglect- 
ed in the public schools of this town.” 

On the whole it is quite surprising 
to find how extensively the samplers fur- 
nish a history of the dame-school sys- 
tem. For example, the records of New 
Hampshire schools are very meager and 
no public provision for any regular ed- 
ucation of females had been made until 
1815. Samplers, however, show that 
Mrs. Montague had a school in Ports- 
mouth in 1784. Similarly, the only ex- 
isting verification of a school conduct- 
ed the year 1764 in Boston by Mrs. 
Rawson is gleaned from a_ sampler 
made by Mary Dedman.‘ Bolton and 
Coe believe that research in samplers 
would give even more insight into the 




























early education of girls. There seems 
to be no doubt that throughout this 
period girls attended private or dames 
schools. That sampler making was a 






really serious part of the general home 
economics instruction and all other parts 





of the curriculum may be assumed. An 
old Philadelphia paper advertising Mrs. 
Sarah Wilson’s school announced that 
various accomplishments were possible 
through the curriculum: 








“Young ladies may be educated 
in a genteel manner and pains taken 
to teach them in regard to their 
behavior on reasonable terms. They 
may be taught all sorts of fine 















Courtesy New York Public Library 






The above sampler on exhibit at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London was 
embroidered in colored silks on woolen 
canvas by Elizabeth Hewitt in 1778 












Elizabeth Stevens made this map of Massa- 
chusetts in New York Public School Num- 
ber 13, the year 1810. It shows how sam- 
plers were used to teach geography and 
history as well as reading, writing, arith- 
metic and the fine art of needlework. 
French knots, chain, stem, satin and cross 
stitch were used in the map and the geo- 
metric border design is also a combination 
of cross stitch 
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needle work vis.; working with cat- 
gut on flowering muslin, satin stitch, 
tent cross stitch, open work tam- 
bour embroidering for curtains, or 
chairs, writing or ciphering.”® 


The girls of the Colonial period were 
taught that it was a woman’s duty as a 
wise and prudent manager to be able 
to take wool from its raw state through 
the stages of production, until it was a 
finished garment or household article. 
While the English samplers of a simi- 
lar period mirrored much lavish living, 
a symbol of leisure, the Colonial museum 
pieces were made by the little girls as 
an educational measure rather than a 
pastime. 

As the girls’ schools increased the 
teachers began to exert a marked in- 
fluence on the character of the samplers 
produced. There was more semblance 
of design and phonetic spelling disap- 
peared. Samplers became a means of 
teaching principles of art and design. 
Originality became an objective. Traces 
of pattern book influence disappeared 
and the motifs seem to have been taken 
from objects which the little girls ob- 
served in American life—a_ galloping 
horseman (probably Paul Revere), 
birds, simple flowers, lambs, dogs and 
trees. The intentness in building up the 
country is shown by a corresponding 
wave of using architecture among the 
sampler motifs. Hanna Penn’s sampler, 
for example, shows the house which her 
father, William Penn, had built.  Al- 
though his house had two stories she 
made only one. As the families grew 
the sampler frequently would be used 
as a genealogical record. Apparently 
no other country used samplers for this 
purpose.’ 

The middle of the 19th Century wit- 
nessed the inception of co-education. The 
school curriculum changed. Pattern 
books and books of all kinds began to 
have wider circulation. With. the in- 
dustrial revolution, much of the art and 
charm of self-expression and individu- 
ality disappeared. Although the sampler, 
which for three centuries had been an 
integral part of the life of women and 
girls of all countries, lost its utilitarian 
value, it is still revered for the defi- 
nite contribution it has made to history, 
industry and education. 


1. Bolton and Coe. American Sampler, 
page 274. Mass. Soc. of Colonial 
Dames, Boston, 1921. 

. Jowidaien. English Secular Embroid- 
ery, page 191. Dutton, New York. 

. Bolton and Coe. American Sampler, 
page 274. Mass. Soc. of Colonial 
Dames, Boston, 1921. 

. Huish. Samplers and Tapestry Em- 
broideries, p. 73. Longman, Green ard 
Company, New York. 

. Bolton. American Samplers, Antiques, 
vol. 5, p. 105. 
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The sampler was often used as a genealogical record to 
be handed down from generation to generation. This 
one was made at Miss Perkin’s Academy, Boston, by 
Hannah Loring aged twelve years. It measures | 7x26 
inches and gives the names, births and marriages of the 
Loring family. Part of the background was painted be- 
fore the decorative French knots, satin and cross stitches 
were added 

The circles at the base bear dissertations on ‘‘The 
Duty of Parents in bringing up their children’ and ‘‘The 
Duty of Children towards parents.’’ The arch supported 
by tall columns, the clock set at six, the birds perched 
on pedestals close to the pillars and the funeral urn 
flanked by weeping willows in the center of the base are 
typical symbols for this type of sampler 
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The Lesson: What constitutes a 
luncheon or supper? 

The Day: Saint Valentine’s 

The Problem: How to use the lesson 
as an interest approach to the lunch- 
eon or supper unit. 

The Answer: 

I cut a conventional red paper heart 
for each member of the class. Then I 
made the same number of smaller hearts 
from white paper. These I numbered, 
and on each one wrote a jingle beginning 
with a letter found in Valentine’s Day. 

When the girls came to the classroom 
each found one of these valentines at 
her place. I didn’t say a word about 
them until each girl had had the oppor- 
tunity to read her own jingle. Then I 
asked the girls to stand and read the 
verses in the order numbered. 

After each girl read her jingle she, or 
members of the class, gave the informa- 
tion that answered the jingle and, as 
each letter was introduced, I wrote the 
points discussed on the blackboard until 
the letters formed “Valentine’s Day.” 

Because there were more than thirteen 
girls in the class, it was necessary to 
have more than one jingle for some of 
the letters. When a letter was dupli- 
cated I wrote it only once on the board. 
Whenever possible I let the class bring 
forth their own ideas. I said nothing 
immediately after a verse, letting it, 
alone, be the stimulus to an answer. 
When there was a pause following some 
contribution from the class, I occasion- 
ally asked key questions to draw out de- 
sired information. The responses from 
the first A were used to motivate future 
lessons. I took the final letter, Y; to 
summarize our reasons for studying this 
unit, namely, to: 

Gain an understanding of what con- 
stitutes a luncheon or supper. 

Be able to buy wisely for luncheons. 

Acquire ability to prepare luncheon or 
supper dishes with good standards. 

Gain ability in preparing and serving 
a luncheon or supper with conservation 
of time and energy. 

Know the cost of a luncheon or supper 
and its relation to that of breakfast. 

Gain an understanding of the con- 
tribution which a luncheon or supper 
makes toward the day's total calories. 

Gain an understanding of the nutritive 
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An Interest Approach 
To The Luncheon or Supper Unit 


value which a luncheon or supper con- 
tributes toward the day’s requirements. 

Gain a greater genuine interest in 
planning, preparing, and serving at- 
tractive and interesting varieties of 
luncheons or suppers. 

Gain an understanding of what con- 
stitutes economics, attractive and health- 
ful lunches for school lunches. 

















V is for variety 
We surely can obtain 

If an interest in luncheons 
Will come and remain. 


V can also stand 
For vegetables, you see. 

Do we serve them for luncheons? 
If so, what will they be? 


A is for abilities 

And need them we will 
So what are the things 

We will do to have skill? 


L is for 
The luncheon itself. 

Let’s get what it’s made of, 
Down off the shelf. 


E is for 
Ease of digestion. 

To make this possible 
What is your suggestion ? 


N is for noon 
The time of the days 
That luncheons are served; 
But are they always? 


T stands for tea, 
A good beverage to drink. 
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Is it good to serve for luncheons, 
And are there others do you think? 






I is for interesting 
Which to luncheons appiies. 
How can we make them so 
If we are wise? 








N is for neatness 
Of person and meal. 
What should we do 
To make this real? 







E can for 
Evaluations stand. 

Can we think of what we'll look for 
Just now, off-hand? 







Sefore we forget 
To list the kinds, 
What are the breads 
That come to our minds? 








S means to us 

The soups we eat. 
Which ones make 

A luncheon complete? 










S can also 
Sandwiches imply. 
When asked what kind 
What would you reply? 









S can also 
Stand for salad. 
What are some 
Which would be valid? 










We can’t forget the main dish 
So we'll just slip it in. 

To tell us what we'd use for this 
Just anyone begin. 








D stands for 

Desserts of the meal. 
Which can we use 

Do all of you feel? 









A is what we use 
For accomplishments to be seen. 






Goals or objectives 
Is really what we mean. 







Y—we study this unit. 
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Relating the Study of Textiles 


To High School Girl’s Interests 


By Virginia Lee 


Director of Home Economics 
Auburn, New York 


66 A FRIEND of yours is planning 


to buy material for a dress. 
She is undecided whether to get rayon 
or silk. Knowing that you have studied 
textiles, she consults you for advice. 
What points would you make in com- 
parison of the two textiles, which would 
help her to reach a satisfactory selec- 
tion?” 

The above is one of the questions I 
asked my clothing class following their 
study of textiles. One or two gave 
good answers, a few made some good 
points, most of them failed entirely to 
connect the facts I had taught them so 
carefully to the “use” aspects of the 
study. It was evident that these girls 
did not think the facts in the textile 
study of any use to them because they 
did not tie up with any of their imme- 
diate desires. I had had _ excellent 
charts of factual material with samples 
of goods on the bulletin boards. I 
had carefully outlined all the important 
properties of each textile and explained 
what effect these properties had on the 
finished material with regard to use, 
appearance, wearing qualities, health fac- 
tors, and comfort. I had demonstrated 
simple separation tests to show them 
how to distinguish between the various 
fibers. We had studied weaves and 
made samples of the basic ones. Final- 
ly we had discussed how to care for 
the finished fabrics. I do not think 
the class was disinterested in the work, 
but their interest was not spontaneous, 
and in the end they did not know how 
to use what they had learned. 

What do high school girls want to 
know about textiles that will tie up 
with the material that must be taught 
under the usual first year clothing syl- 
labus? I have attended many group 
conferences of Home Economic teach- 
ers and listened to them exclaiming over 
what “those girls need to know!”, but 
if a connection cannot be established be- 
tween what they need and what they 
want, it will be difficult to teach any 
thing that will last longer than the 
term grade, assuming the grade to be 
based on accumulated facts. 

There are things that high school 
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girls want to know about textiles, 
whether they themselves realize it or 
not. These can be analyzed easily 
enough by any teacher who will think 
back over last year to the questions 
which were brought to her by members 
of her classes. I have done this and 


the following is a sample collection: 


1. What kind of material shall I get 
for my dress (or pyjamas, slip, or 
blouse) ? 

My mother saw some rayon taffeta 
downtown for $.19 a yard. Will 
that be all right for my slip? 
We have some material home my 
mother said I could use. Will that 
be all right? 
Why should we make things any 
way? We can buy them cheaper. 
What makes dress turn to color 
under the arms. 
This dress wrinkles so, it never 
looks nice. Why is that? 
Can I wash this dress or must | 
have it dry cleaned? 
What makes the water turn milky 
wken I wash out my slips and pan- 
ties? 
What could you use to clean a 
dress at home? 
How can I get an ink spot out of 
this dress? 
I have a dress home with a spot 
on it that won't come off. Could | 
make it over? 
12. What colors should I wear? 
If the average teacher has not heard 
just these questions, she has heard many 
Now these 


represent needs, expressed as 


that follow similar patterns. 
actually 
wants. I do not wish to suggest that 
factual knowledge is not important as 
background material for wise selection 
and use of textiles, but could we not 
wait until a spontaneous starter is of- 
fered before presenting an array of 
facts? I do not believe that we must 
at the beginning of the year say, “Now 
girls, our first project is to be a slip. 
Before we can choose our material 
we should know something about cot- 
ton. So for tomorrow read pp. 203 to 
205 in your text and see what you can 
find out about cotton.” I think that it 
is unnecessary to study cotton at all 
before starting the slip. How do you 
know that they all want cotton slips? 
If they do not want a cotton slip, they 
will not buy cotton material no matter 
how carefully you study the advantages 


of cotton. Few teachers really think 
cotton is desirable for their own slips. 
They only teach it because they think 
rayon will be too difficult for the girls 
to sew on. | advocate letting them 
find this out for themselves. 

Now suppose, instead of announcing 
a slip project, you have a class discussion 
of what the first project will be and the 
girls decide to make a slip. This is 
not so easy as it sounds. I have done it 
by such devious means as presenting at 
least five different projects which could 
be made, adding that of course they 
might feel it a waste of time to make 
a slip when such cheap ones could be 
purchased—but if any one did care to, 
here were some patterns they could use, 
and a store downtown was offering to 
my pupils at a 10% discount a spun 
rayon crepe which would be lovely for 
slips. After the girls have decided they 
want to make slips, suppose you say, 
“Well, go ahead and get your material 
The sooner we have our material, the 
sooner we can begin work.” If this does 
not bring forth a deluge of questions 
similar to those just mentioned, upon 
which to base a study of not only cot 
ton, but cotton, silk, and rayon, then 
your girls are different from mine and 
another approach must be sought 

It is impossible, of course, to tell any 
teacher where to begin or where t 
end, nor do I consider it important to 
follow the study of textiles to an ap 
parently logical conclusion. The moti 
vating interests may die out long be 
fore that. I consider it more important 
that students really understand why cer 
tain rayon does slip and fray so badly; 
why silk is almost unobtainable in the 
low price field; why ready-made slips 
can be sold so cheaply and what to watch 
for in purchasing such slips 

Here I have given a concrete ex 
ample of how a lesson in textiles 
may grow out of interests expressed 
in question form by the pupils. Con 
similar vein, 


tinuing in a suppose 


you are asked such questions as 
“What makes my dress turn color 
under the arms?”, “Why does this 
material wrinkle so?”, “Can I wash 
this dress or must it be dry 
cleaned?” Any one of these would 
start the study of the physical and 


(Continued on page 61) 
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ILLUSTRATION 7 


Knotted Dress Trimmings 


By Hazel T. Craig 


QUARE knotting, one of the most 
S ancient of arts, was highly developed 
by the Arabians under the name of 
“Macramé”, In Italy, during the 16th 
century, the square knot was the basis 
of many fine pillow laces. However, 
the ordinary sailor ever since the time 
of Columbus, has been largely responsi- 
ble for the continued interest in square 
knotting. In recent years occupational 
therapists and crafts workers have given 
particular attention to this form of hand- 
work because it requires little equipment, 
is easily mastered and lasting articles 
may be made at little cost. 

After mastering the square and half- 
hitch knots there is no limit to the num- 
ber of designs that may be developed. 
The following directions are very simple 
and planned entirely for the beginner. 
The adaptability to dress, designing 
rather than crafts, has been kept in 
mind. 

I. Materials and equipment necessary 
Board (about 6” by 18” with an 
inch and a quarter strip clamped 
or screwed across top) 
Shuttles to hold cord (described 
below) 
Large rubber band 
Buckle 
Cord 
. Articles that may be made 
Belts 
Purses 
Buttons 
Buckles 
Skirt suspender sets 
Lacing and tassels for dresses 

III. Precautions: 

1. Before attempting to make a belt 
practice the square and half-hitch knots 
with dreadnaught or any heavy waxed 
cord until the work looks smooth and 
even and handling the cord becomes 
automatic. This may take several hours. 

2. Pull each knot very tight and be 
sure that every knot has the same ten- 
sion. 

3. Measure off enough cord to com- 
plete article before starting it because 
it is difficult to join cords nicely, and 
because dye lots differ and color of cord 
may not be matched. 

Although many people work with the 
article clamped to a table or hung over 
a hook, a board? that may be carried 
around with work clamped to it is more 
satisfactory. If it is not possible to drill 
holes through the board and the strip 
for the bolts and screws, the strip may 
be held in place with small clamps pur- 
chased from the ten cent store. Cord 
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ends are more easily handled if wound 
on some sort of shuttle. Tongue blades 
with a hole 5%” in diam. drilled half an 
inch from each end, and a slit sawed 
through center from end to hole, makes 
the best shuttle because the cord may be 
wound around the blade and released 
through slit as needed. However, heavy 
cardboard may be cut the same dimen- 
sions as the blade with holes punched and 
slits cut with scissors. Fasten end of 
cord to one side of blade with Scotch 
tape before winding. If cord unwinds 
too freely small rubber bands may be 
used to keep it in place. 


t Board and shuttle idea originated by Mrs. 
Gertrude Hooper, former teacher of crafts, The 
Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
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IV. Procedure 

To make the square knot: A square 
knot is usually made with four strands 
of cord, the two center strands in the 
group forming the core, around which 
the two outer strands are knotted. Meas- 
ure off six strands about one yard long 
for practice. Double each strand and 
loop over buckle, wire or cord and clamp 
to board. Follow directions below very 
carefully, watching closely illustrations. 
If you cannot hold the two core strands 
tightly enough while tying the knots, 
hammer two upholsterers tacks below the 
center half of the board and slip strands 
under heads until knot is tied. 

Illustration 1—Hold first strand with 
left hand and as 2nd and 3rd strands are 
held tightly down, slip Ist strand over 
these two and under 4th strand. 

Iilustration 2—Loop 4th strand down 
and under Ist strand, two core strands 
and over itself. Pull end strands tightly 
completing the first half of the square 
knot. 

Illustration 3—The opposite of the 
first step. First cord on left passes un- 
der two center core strands and over 
4th strand. 

Illustration 4—Loop 4th strand up and 
over 4th and two core strands and under 
Ist again. Pull ends tightly to complete 
the square knot. Repeat across row. 


Illustration 5—Lay aside the two 


strands at each side of belt and pair off 
remaining strands in groups of four. 
The end strands of adjoining knots be- 
come the core strands. Tie the square 
knot across the row according to above 
directions. The third row is a repetition 
of the first and the fourth of the sec- 
ond, 

Illustration 6—Flats at the left of the 
illustration are made by repeating the 
complete square knot any number of 
times around two or more core strands. 
Spirals at the right of the illustration 
are made by repeating either the first or 
the second step of the square knot 
around two or more core strands (the 
first step gives a twist to the right and 
the second step a twist to the left). 

Illustration 7—Work the square knot 
to a point eliminating the two end 
Strands of each row. Hold the right or 
left end strand diagonally and very firm- 
ly across the belt. Loop the next strand 
over this and through its own loop draw- 
ing back firmly toward side. Jt will be 
necessary to make two _ half-hitches 
(loops) with each strand to keep the 
cord from slipping. Repeat with each 
Successive strand until half of the strands 
are on one side of the belt and half on 
the other. 

V. To make the belt 

The selection of cord: For most pur- 
*SQUARE-KNOT booklet No. 1 costing 
fifteen cents and published by P. C. Herwig, 


121 Sand St., Brooklyn, N. Y., will be very 
helpful. 
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poses dreadnaught cord is the most 
easily handled, cheaper and as attractive 
as any for all except “dressy” dresses. 
Dreadnaught cord comes in all colors 
and costs 75c a spool. A spool contains 
250 yards and this amount will make 
tnree or four belts depending upon width 
and length of each. Other cords suited 
to the average needs are No. 1 Mercer- 
ized Crochet Cotton, Belfast Cord and 
Silk De Luxe. Ideal and “Peecee” cable 
cords are lustrous and heavy but fuzz up 
somewhat in handling. The Silk De 
Luxe spool costing $1.50 will make one 
36” belt containing 20 strands. 

The table below gives some idea of 
the number of strands to use for various 
width buckles. 


Width of Buckle 
; Gee 
Type of Cord 1” 136" 156" 144” 196° 2° 
120 Dread- 
16 


20 20 24 28 32 
20 20 24 28 32 


ized Crochet.. 20 20 24 28 32 40 
Silk De Luxe... 16 16 20 24 28 32 

To begin belt: Measure accurate length 
of finished belt. Multiply by seven and 
cut half the number of strands to be 
used this length. Double strands at 
center and loop over buckle. Wind ends 
around shuttle to within about eight 
inches of buckle. Choose design to be 
made and follow directions and illustra- 
tions for belt details. When work is laid 
aside lay strands parallel and slip a wide 
rubber band around board and shuttles. 
This will prevent cord from becoming 
tangled. 

To finish belt: Work the square knot 
to a point, and with a crochet needle 
draw ends back under several loops or 
hold ends toward back and whip securely 
with needle and thread. If the half-hitch 
knot is used work two or more rows of 
half-hitches and finish in the same way. 

VI. Directions for designs illustrated 

Detail No. 1. The repetition of the 
square knot makes as attractive a de- 
sign as any combination. Rows one and 
two of the square knot are repeated un- 
til the desired length is reached. 

Detail No. 2. The belt made of a 
succession of flat knots with a row of 
square knots at definite intervals may 
be varied by using any number of groups 
of flats in one or an assortment of colors. 

Detail No. 3. A variation of No. 2. 
Follow directions for No. 2 making 
five rows of the square knot between 
desired length of flats. 

Detail No. 4. Work three rows of 
the square knot and bring to a point. 
Work one row of half-hitches to center 
from right and drop diagonal strand. 
Work row of half-hitches to center from 
left. With left strand still held diagon- 
ally across right hand strands pick up 
one cord at a time beginning at center 
and half-hitch over diagonal strand, 
loosening tension toward end so that 
cords give scalloped effect. Remember 
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to loop strand twice in half-hitching. 
Work left side in same way. With the 
four center strands tie a square knot 
close to point where rows of half-hitches 
cross. Work from point down and make 
as many additional rows of the square 
knot as desired before repeating. 

Detail No. 5. The very lacy and 
quickly made belt is more easily handled 
with 16 strands. Pair off strands in 
groups of four. Tie a square knot with 
oo center groups about 34” from buckle. 

Work a diagonal row of half-hitches 
from right to center and from left to 
center. Continue as for No. 4 keeping 
scalloped cords on both sides at an even 
tension. Tie square knot with two 
center groups of four strands so that 
knot will come at center of diamond. 
Repeat. For a more compact design 
(shown in the first half of Belt No. 5) 
tie two square knots at upper and lower 
part of diamond with three rows of 
square knots through center. 

Buckle No. 6. Tie two strands of flats 


about 18” long in contrasting colors. 
(Loop cord over tack to hold in place). 
Wind from opposite directions toward 
center keeping clipped ends at centers of 
spirals and hold in place with pins. Tack 
rows firmly on wrong side. Buckle may 
be snapped or hooked to belt. 

Button No. 7. Make one length of 
flats 5” to 7” long. Roll and tack in 
place making loop at center to sew to 
dress. 

Tassel and Cord No. 8 Cord must 
be made in two separate lengths with 
tassels at one end of each length and 
ends joined when laced through dress 
eyelets. Measure cord and tie a strand 
of flats as long as half the finished cord. 
When the desired length is reached tie 
a knot about %” below the last knot of 
cord. Wind 20 lengths of cord around 
a piece of cardboard about 8” long and 
cut top and bottom ends. Lay cut cords 
evenly on a board or table and place 
space between last two knots of lacing 
at center of these cords. Wind a piece 


of cord about the center, scattering cut 
pieces evenly around core. Continue 
winding as smoothly as thread is wound 
on a spool for %” and slide ends back 
up under cord to hold in place. Bring 
all cords down and bind again in the 
same manner slipping ends back out of 
sight. Cut the cord off evenly. This 
trimming may be used at neck or belt 
closing. 
References 
From Square Knot 
P. C. Herwig Co. 
No. 1 Booklet (Elementary instruc- 
tions and belt making) 
No. 2 Booklet (Hand Bags, Turk’s 
Head and Double Carrick Bend) 
No. 3 Booklet (Information in first 
two booklets plus advanced work) 
Le Macrame (Imported French 
Book) 
Encyclopedia of Needlework 
Braiding and Knotting for Amateurs, 
by Constantine A. Belash, Beacon 
Handicraft Series, Boston, Mass. 
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Close-up views of these attractive knotted belts are given on the preceding 
page. Directions for making the buckle, button and tie are directly above 
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The Warm Water Way 


to Health and Beauty 


T IS a grand American habit, the 
I one of hopping in and out of tub 
or shower every day or a couple of 
times a day. In fact the modern bath- 
room complete with plumbing fixtures 
that provide hot and cold water at a 
mere touch of the hand is America’s 
contribution to modern living. No 
where else in the world can one have 
the luxury of a daily bath or shower 
with so little human energy expended. 
“The Bath,” an oil painting by Mary 
Cassat, gives an accurate as well as 
an artistic impression of the kind of 
bath most common in other parts of 
the world. 

Water bathing is an important part 
of skin care. The best water for the 
bath is soft. Water is hard or soft 
depending upon the mineral elements 
it contains. Soft water is free from 
minerals and does not cause soap to 
curdle. Hard water contains minerals 
and causes soap to curdle; for this 
reason hard water is difficult to use 
for cleansing purposes requiring soap. 
It is less pleasant on the skin and has 
a tendency to render the skin very dry, 
leaving it with a tendency to crack. 
Bran meal, cornstarch, or baking soda 
may be added to the water to “soften 
it,” or specially made “hard-water” 
soaps may be used. 


Temperature of the bath. The 
temperature of the water used for the 
bath or shower depends on the per- 
son’s reaction. When the body is sub- 
merged in water which is cooler than 
the blood, heat is given off very 
rapidly. If a vigorous person remains 
submerged long enough in a_ cold 
water bath, the temperature of the 
water will gradually approach that of 
the body because the tissues and or- 
gans act like stoves and burn up fuel 
rapidly. Likewise, when the body is 
submerged in water which is at or 
above body temperature, the internal 
organs are relieved of excessive energy 
production. 

Cold water applied under any con- 
ditions is shocking, externally and in- 
ternally. At first there is a blanching 
of the skin because the capillaries con- 
tract and squeeze out the blood. This 
is followed by relaxation of the tiny 
blood vessels which then refill. The 
skin then glows with a healthy reaction. 
If this response does not occur, the 
Skin becomes covered with goose 
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By Harriet Morgan Fyler 


pimples, the lips become bluish and 
there is likely to be shivering. These 
reactions indicate that the heart, the 
blood vessels, and the nervous system 
are unable to provide the necessary 
force to return blood to the surface. 

A bath which varies from 92 to 94 
degrees Fahrenheit will prove restful 
because it relieves the internal organs 
of their excessive production of energy 
or heat. Hence, a warm bath is useful 
for the purpose of relaxing the tension 
of the nerves and lessening congestion. 
Nervous excitable persons find the warm 
bath most helpful in aiding relaxation 
and wooing sleep. 

The chief value of bathing lies in 
the exhilaration that should follow it. 
No matter what the rugged heroine 
who flagellates herself daily with the 
icy tub bath may say to the contrary, 
if the cold bath leaves you shivering, 
chattering, blue-lipped and shrinking 


‘with a permanent and persistent as- 


sortment of goose pimples which you 
fail to throw off for hours, cold water 
is not for you. For the reaction that 
you strive for in a bath is not there. 


Frequency of bathing. During warm 
weather, most persons take at least 
one daily bath and usually lather them- 
selves with soap at the time. They 
feel invigorated, and their skin seems 
refreshed. In the winter, this cus- 
tomary bath with soap may dry the 
skin excessively, because the use of 
water and soap removes the natural oil 
from the surface of skin. Dried skin 
is likely to crack or chap. All parts 
of the body are not equally susceptible 
to winter chapping. In the order 
named, the legs and arms, hands, face 
and trunk or body proper are most 
apt to be affected. 

It is therefore essential after the 
bath to restore artificially some of the 
natural lubricant which has been re- 
moved. Lanolin, petroleum jelly 
(vaseline), olive oil, or cold cream 
are all suitable lubricants. Ordinary 
cream from milk is as good and pure 
as any other fatty cream for use on 
the face and may be sopped on with 
a pad or cotton, the surplus being 
wiped off with another pad, and then 
a thin protective layer of powder ap- 
plied. Hand lotions containing gly- 


cerin or alcohol, while they may feel 
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Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


It’s no wonder that baths are still a 
Saturday night institution where the 
basin and pitcher have not been re- 
placed by a modern shower. Time 
was when the preliminary preparations 
for a bath took much longer than the 
time now allowed for bathing, dress- 
ing and dashing off to school or party 


























cooling and refreshing to the hands, 
are apt to be too drying for any long 
continued use. 

There is a tremendous individual 
variation in the natural texture of the 
skin. Some persons have excessively 
oily skins, especially of the face; others 
are about normal, and some have ab- 
normally dry or scaly skin. Persons 
with a naturally dry skin must always 
devote special attention to the care of 
their skin and are, of course, much 
more susceptible to chapping than per- 
sons with an oily skin. They should 
not bathe as frequently in cold weather 
as in warm weather. Two or three 
baths a week should be made to suffice, 
unless lubrication is added to the skin 
frequently. Since warm water tends 
to extract more of the natural oil of 
the skin than does cool or cold water, 
a cool or tepid bath is desirable for 
persons with a dry skin. 

The prevention of the appearance of 
oiliness of the skin is aided by cleanli- 
ness. The proper use of soap and 
water above all other things is a tre- 
mendous help. The chemicals of the 
soap and water release alkali. The 
alkali reaches the oil on the surface 
of the skin and changes it into a 
soap which water can carry away. 
For this reason the skin should be 
thoroughly rinsed with clear wale: for 
the complete removal of any suspicion 
of suds. 





News Notes 


Jean McDougall has resigned from 


the Home Economics Department of 
Edison General Electric Appliance Com- 
pany of Chicago to accept a position on 
the staff of the Research Department of 
Household Finance Corporation, begin- 
ning January first. She will be foods 
and equipment editor, in charge of the 
Stretching the Dollar and Better Buy- 
manship bulletins dealing with these 
subjects. 

Miss McDougall majored in Dietetics 
when she received her Home Economics 
degree from the University of Minne- 
sota. After a few years’ experience as 
hospital dietitian at Evanston Hospital 
she took the position with the Hot Point 
company which included testing and re- 
search work with foods and appliances, 
giving demonstrations and _ training 
courses, and writing bulletins. 

The other members of the staff of 
Household’s Research Department are 
Mr. Burr Blackburn, director, Bernice 
Dodge, editor, Leone Ann Heuer, textile 
specialist, Sylvia Shiras, home economist 
in charge of Household Research Center 
in Milwaukee, Norma Phillips Muir, 
Canadian editor, and Mr. E. A. Petrtyl, 
in charge of visual education. 
(Continued on insert page) 
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Books Received 


1939 


The House 
By Tessie Agan 
J. B. Lippincott 
Philadelphia 
Price $3.50 


Marriage and The Family 
By Ray E. Baber 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York 
Price $4.00 


The Child in the Home 
By Leila Wall Hunt 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 
Price $2.50 


Eat and Reduce 
By Victor H. Lindlahr 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 
Price $2.50 


Teaching Nutrition in Biology Class Your Child’s Food 


By N. Eldred Bingham, Ph. 
Bureau of Publications 
Teachers’ College, New Yo 
Price $1.85 


Prosperity and Security 
By Ralph Borsodi 
Harper & Brothers 
New York 
Price $3.00 


Love Problems of Adolescence 
Oliver M. Butterfield, Ph.D. 
Emerson Books 
New York 
Price $2.25 


By A. Frederick Collins 
1). Appleton-Century Co. 
New York 
Price $2.50 


Getting Ready to Be a Father 
Hazel Corbin 
The MacMillan Company 
New York 
Price $1.25 

Chef's Cook Book 
sy L. P. De Gouy 
The Dahls 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Price $3.00 

\ Girl Grows Up 
sy Ruth Fedder 





D. By Miriam E. Lowenberg 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
rk New York 
Price $2.50 


Building Your Personality 
By Hattie Marie Marsh 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 
Price $2.50 


When We Meet Socially 
By M’Ledge Moffett 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 

Price $1.25 





Simplified Household Mechanics Myself 


By M’Ledge Mofiett 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
New York 


Price $1.25 


You Can’t Eat That! 
3y Helen Morgan 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
New York 
Price $2.50 


Children From Seed to Saplings 
sy Martha May Reynolds 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York 
Price $2.50 


Housing and the Home 
By Hazel Schultz 


McGraw-Hill Book Company D. Appleton-Century Co. 


New York 
Price $1.75 


Foods and Meal Preparation 
sy Henrietta C. Fleck 
Edwards Brothers 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Price $2.25 


Nursery School Education 
By Josephine C. Foster 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
New York 
Price $2.50 


New York 
Price $2.00 


Quantity Cookery 
By Nola Treat, Lenore Richards 
Little Brown and: Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 


Planning The Little House 
By Alice Waugh 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York 
Price $2.75 
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Food Value Plus 


By Stella T. Patton. 


Professor of Institutional Management 
University of Wisconsin 


HAT do you consider when you 

plan your menus? I can hear you 
say in answer to this question, “I al- 
ways consider the health of the student.” 
But do you? Dr. Mary De Garmo Bryan 
in The School Cafeteria says, ‘*‘ The 
rapid development of school cafeterias 
during the past twenty years indicates 
the general acceptance of the importance 
of a good noon meal to the health of 
children during the school years. It 
must be admitted, however, that too of- 
ten cafeterias have failed in their real 
Beautiful equipment, menus 
containing a long list of foods, and sales 
sufficient to show a comfortable profit 


purpose. 


have been accepted as evidence of a 
successful cafeteria. Reports of the 
alarming extent of malnutrition and un- 
dernutrition school children 
throughout the country, 


only in recent years but in all the years 


among 
however, not 
in which school cafeterias have been 
opening at the rate of several thousand 
annually, are disturbing proofs that such 
criteria are inadequate. ... 

“Most of these conditions are all re- 
sults of planning. They 
show that it is not sufficient to offer 
foods, but that foods 


poor menu 


a list of these 
must be so prepared and_ priced that 
they will be selected by the children, 
and so combined that they will meet, 
their nutritive needs. The really suc- 
cessful cafeteria is the one in’ which 


every child who eats there secures a 


nourishing, palatable meal... .” 

I think we often forget the real pur- 
pose of school feeding. We serve meat, 
vegetables, soup, potatoes, salad, dessert 
and milk. We look over the various 
foods that we are serving and see that 
a complete meal could be selected. We 
take care of all the protein, carbohy 
drate, fat, vitamin and mineral require- 
ments, but do the students eat a_bal- 
anced meal? Just the fact that the right 
food is on the counter is not enough. If 
the student passes a counter where all 
of the various foods are set out, and yet 
walks away with a tray that is prac- 
tically all carbohydrate, our efforts have 
been wasted. 

Most high school boys and girls will 
take the food that looks like something 
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they have eaten at home or something 
that they are sure they are going to 
like. They are usually too careful with 
their money to spend it for a tood 
which they may not care for after they 
They like meat, po- 
butter. 


have paid for it. 
tatoes and gravy, bread and 
They may like soup, but they are ex- 
ceedingly wary about trying a new kind. 
So, while I do not want to belittle the 
importance of nutrition because I feel 
that it is exceedingly important, I do 
think that we must consider other im- 
portant factors in planning our school 
menus, in order to get the student to 
eat the food we want him to eat. 

Recently | heard someone say that the 
Japanese cook for the eye, the Chinese 
cook for the taste, and the Europeans 
cook for nutrition. The United States 
has often been called the melting pot. 
If it is the melting pot of the world for 
nationalities, it would be well for us to 
make it also the melting pot for these 
food preparation ideas and to keep in 
mind not only nutrition but also taste 
and eye appeal. 

Even the best nutritional menu may 
be ruined by the way the food is 
cooked or by the way it is served. Per- 
haps you think the average seventh or 
eighth grade boy, or even the senior in 
high school, doesn’t care how his food 
is cooked or how it tastes, but I am sure 
you are mistaken. For example, you are 
serving green beans that have a lot of 
water on them, and the water runs into 
the mashed potatoes. Now, it is not go 
ing to hurt the mashed 
tritionally, and they may even be im- 
proved by having the bean juice on them, 
but the high school boy will be annoyed 
by a plate of this kind. He may refuse 
to eat both the beans and potatoes, or 
perhaps not enjoy the rest of his food, 


potatoes nu- 


because the appearance of his plate has 
been spoiled. 

Your foods may be spoiled not only 
by the method of serving, as in this 
case, but by the food combination. Even 
if special plate luncheons are not served 
you should visualize the food combina- 
tions as they may appear on the plate. 
Suppose you have scrambled eggs, but- 
tered carrots and Harvard beets. Do the 


beets look as well with the carrots as 
spinach or asparagus would? That is 
what I mean when I ask you to con- 
sider the color combinations possible 
from your menu. Make it 
for the student to get an uninteresting 
looking plate. Be careful, too, that the 


color of food is not ruined in the cook- 


impossible 


ing. Fresh spinach, if cooked correctly, 
is most attractive, but if overcooked is 
most uninviting. 

Garnishes also add to the attractive 
ness of food. I always hesitate to men- 
tion garnishes because the word garnish 
brings two things to mind-—a red cherry 
on top of whipped cream and a sprig of 
Now, 


mara 


parsley not related to anything. 
personally, I like the flavor of 
schino cherries, and I also like the flavor 
of parsley, but it does annoy me to eat 
where the person planning the food can 
think of nothing but sprigs of parsley 
and halves of maraschino cherries. 

Just a few days ago I had a plate 
served to me at a rather nice tea room. 
There was a piece of meat on the plate, 
a stuffed baked potato, Harvard beets, 
and a sprig of parsley. Irom all appear- 
ances the piece of parsley might acci- 
dently have been dropped there. It was 
not needed because the plate would have 
looked well without it, but if it did seem 
necessary, why couldn't the parsley have 
been chopped fine and put into a sauce 
on top of the meat or even minced on 
top of the stuffed baked potato? I got 
rid of the sprig of parsley by eating it 
first. Then I could enjoy my meal. So 
use parsley to brighten foods, but when 
you use it, be sure it has some reason 
for being. 

Parsley minced very fine and combined 
with butter is not only attractive in ap 
pearance but delicious on baked fish or 
on potatoes. It is also attractive on top 
of creamed soups, and may cause an 
otherwise uninteresting looking soup to 
sell. It 
that is going to be used on-a vegetable 


adds color to salad dressing 
salad and flavor to a combination of 
peas and carrots. Really parsley is too 
good a food to be left on the plate be 
cause people will not eat it in sprig 
form. 

I can hear some of you say that you 
haven't time for garnishing—that it is 
all you can do to prepare the essentials 
for the students. Don’t think of your 
garnishes as non-essential; think of 
them as absolutely necessary, and then 
you will find time to get them on the 
foods. Actually is doesn’t take much 
longer to mince parsley than it does to 
divide the little sprigs for garnish. 

You may think there aren’t very many 
different kinds of garnishes, but some 
evening try jotting down a list of gar 
nishes just as you happen to think of 
them. You will be surprised at the 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Highly Fed 


By Barnita Donkle 


Madison Wisconsin 


66 IGHLY fed and lowly taught,” 

wrote William Shakespeare. 
But 350 years ago the early English 
playwright could not foresee the two 
women’s dormitories at the University 
of Wisconsin where 300 coeds eat at- 
tractively-arranged meals in tasteful din- 
ing rooms. Here a staff of 32, under 
the direction of Miss Caroline Hartl, 
dietitian, plans and prepares 900 meals 
a day. Here you find girls both highly 
fed and highly taught. 

Scaled for the daughter of average 
middle class homes, Chadbourne and 
Barnard halls must offer quality food 
and service at a moderate price. The 
girls are “highly fed” for $1 a day. 
Forty-five cents, an unusually high per- 
centage of each girl’s dollar, is spent 
for raw food. Seventeen cents goes to 
prepare the food; 17 cents, to serve it; 
11 cents, to maintain the overhead, leav- 
ing 10 cents as surplus. 





In planning the meals, Miss Hartl 
stresses the use of unaccustomed foods. 
“IT try to serve unusual foods or un- 
usual arrangements of food which the 
girls may not have had at home,” ex- 
plained the dietitian. “After all, it is as 
much the dormitory’s duty to contrib- 
ute to the students’ social education as 
it is the professor’s duty to shape the 
students’ scholarly education. We are 
a vital part of the University.” 

The dishes that Miss Hartl schedules 
most frequently are salads, sandwiches, 
and other light foods, which are univer- 
sal favorites among girls. Typical meals 
for one day might be: breakfast—fruit 
juice, breakfast food, toast, and bever- 
age; luncheon salad, meat 
substitute, fruit or sauce, and beverage; 
dinner—meat, potatoes, vegetable, salad, 


vegetable, 


dessert, and beverage. 
Although Barnard and Chadbourne 
have a common kitchen, the dining 


rooms, located in the hall basements and 
lighted by sunken windows, are sepa- 
rate. A row of square pillars runs down 
the center of the low-ceilinged rooms 
which are floored in large checked mus- 
tard-and-brown tile. These same colors 
are repeated in the maple-topped tables 
and lattice-backed chairs. Matching am- 
ber glassware reflects the golden lights 
of the table top. So attractively finished 
that table linen is superfluous, these 
tables are a real economy. Chadbourne’s 
dining room is decorated in yellow and 
blue; Barnard’s, in green and rose. In 
both, the shepherdess-patterned wall pa- 
per and window curtains are of identi- 
cal design. 

In these rooms, twenty-five student 
waitresses, dressed in yellow and white 
uniforms, earn their board by serving 
their dormitory mates. The head wait- 
ress, chosen on the basis of seniority and 
ability, superintends both dining rooms. 
The kitchen work is divided among 
three cooks, two kitchen helpers and a 
pot-and-pan man, 

A broad passageway connects the two 
dining rooms. Here, on a long counter, 
are the coffee and cocoa urns and steam 
pans for the cafeteria breakfasts. Water 
fountains at either end of the corridor 
beside the dining room doors facilitate 
filling the glasses. 

During the summer of 1939, in order 
to accommodate the mass-production of 
meals at an economy of time and mo- 
tion, the kitchen was completely re- 
modeled aecording to a plan drawn by 
Donald L. Halverson, University direc- 
tor of dormitories and commons. 

“The changes made in the kitchen 
were based on the observable disadvan- 
tages of the old system, and were de- 
signed to fill our individual needs,” said 
Mr. Halverson, speaking of the kitchen 
improvement. “Tiling the wooden floor, 
installing fluorescent lighting, and re- 
placing the wooden tables with metal 
tables were the main steps. The work- 
ing tables selected are 34 inches in 
height. According to research, this is the 
correct height of a metal table for the 
worker’s greatest ease and convenience. 
Previously these tables were arranged 
at angles to each other, which frequently 
caused congestion. We have rearranged 


In this clean, airy dining- 
room with its patterned 
wall paper, gay curtains 
and round maple tables 
Wisconsin co-eds enjoy 
good food at a moderate 
price—$1 a day 
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them to run in an east-west line. Since 
the refrigerators are built into the west 
wall, this symmetrical arrangement 
saves time as well as preventing inter- 
ference.” 

The entire east wall of the kitchen is 
of light-transferring glass bricks. Fluo- 
rescent lighting contributes economy and 
beauty, saves current and gives a day- 
light effect for the preparation of salads, 
where color is so important. The ovens, 
along the north wall, are opposite the 
steam and vegetable tables. This ar- 
rangement enables the worker to com- 
plete the task of preparation and cook- 
ing within a small area. Here the floor 
area is of quarry tile, to lessen the 
danger of slipping. 

Bins for the flour, sugar and spices 
are centrally located in the middle metal 
table. Five spacious refrigerators are 
used to preserve the food; one each for 
meat, vegetables, bakery goods and citrus 
fruit plus the sharp-freezing and storage 
unit. 

A trained meat-worker handles the 
pre-cooking preparation of meat in the 
butcher shop corner. This corner, 
equipped with efficient butchering tools, 
is near the meat refrigerator. Thus the 
use of good equipment in an_intelli- 
gent arrangement save both time and 
labor. 

The bake shop, where breadstuffs and 
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A long cafeteria counter placed in a connecting passage- 
way serves breakfasts to students from two dormitories. 
In the adjacent kitchen good lighting is provided by a 
wall of glass bricks and many windows 
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Adequate equipment that is carefully selected and effi- 
ciently arranged saves time, energy and money. Fluores- 
cent lighting, planned ventilation and non-slip tiled floor- 
ing help to make this kitchen a pleasant workroom 


pastry is prepared for over 1,500 stu- 
dents, opens onto the south end of the 
kitchen. A glass-brick wall, similar to 
the eastern wall, shields the bake shop 
area from the rest of the kitchen. The 
wall, another recent construction, pro- 
tects the cooling bread from crusting in 
a draft from the kitchen, and allows the 
same amount of light as previously. A 
staff of five bakers and two assistants 
keeps the ovens in use continuously from 
the opening of the University in Sep- 
tember to the close of Summer Session. 
The two large brick ovens, 20 feet long, 
14 feet wide, and three feet deep, burn 
gas and coke. The wooden peels for 
lifting the bread into the ovens, hang 
on racks over the movable working 
tables, lined in the center. 

One of the most efficient pieces of 
baking machinery is the 15 horsepower 
bread mixer, which prepares a batch of 
bread in 10 to 14 minutes. The bread 
molder and roll divider are adjacent 
to the bread mixer to shorten time and 
effort. 

It is interesting to note that the re- 
arrangement of the central kitchen in 
the women’s dormitories was not done 
by a professional architect, but by a 
layman observer, who knew from his 
own experience and experience of his 
kitchen workers how to eliminate time- 
taking motions. Now kitchen, bake shop 
and dining rooms at the University of 
Wisconsin dormitories are keyed to keep 
their student-members “highly fed” at 


a lowly cost. 





Large Quantity Recipes 
For February 


WASHINGION TAPIOCA 

cups quick-cooking tapioca 

cups sugar 

tablespoon salt 

teaspoon nutmeg 

» teaspoons cinnamon 

cups canned sour cherries, drained 

cups cherry juice and water 

tablespoons lemon juice 
“4% cup melted butter 
Combine tapioca with remaining ingre 
dients in well greased baking dish. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) about 45 
minutes, or until done, stirring well every 
10 minutes, and again when removing 
from oven. Serve warm with whipped 


cream. Recipe serves 24. 


LENTEN FisH CAKES 
2 quarts mashed potatoes 
2 quarts cooked fish, flaked 
] pint irradiated evaporated milk 
1 tablespsoon salt 
¥Y, teaspoon pepper 
Combine potatoes, fish, milk and season- 
ing. Mix thoroughly. Shape into small 
flat cakes and fry in hot fat until crusty 
and brown on both sides. Recipe makes 
74 cakes with a number 24 dipper. 


52 


SCALLOPED ONIONS AND CHEESI 


8 cups small boiled onions 
1 cup butter 
1 cup flour 
8 cups milk 
teaspoon paprika 
teaspoon salt 


teaspoon celery salt 


} 
] 
4 teaspoon prepared mustard 
? 


cups cheese, cut fine 


Melt butter in top of double boiler. Add 
Nour and blend. Add milk slowly, stir- 
ring constantly. Add seasoning and 
cheese and cook until creamy, again 
stirring constantly. Place cooked onions 
in buttered baking dish, pour over sauce, 
and bake about 40 minutes in moderate 
oven (375° F.) The recipe makes 30 
servings. 

Choose colorful vegetables to go with 
this Lenten dish. A good combination 
is brussels sprouts with nutmeg and 
butter sauce. Another suggestion is 
broiled broccoli with a butter and bread 
crumb sauce. Broiled tomatoes or green 
peppers would also give a pleasant con- 
trast. 


Surplus Commodities and 
the School Lunch 


A second announcement from the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation 
is significant in view of the wider range 
of food items that are being made avail- 
able for distribution. 

“The Federal 
Corporation purchases Agricultural 
Commodities when they have been desig- 
mited by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as surpluses, thereby assisting the farm- 
ers with surplus production problems, 


Surplus Commodities 


after which the Commodities are do- 
nated to State Welfare Agencies for 
distribution to needy persons and fami- 
lies. These Commodities are also avail- 
able to properly sponsored School 
Lunch Programs where eligibility has 
been determined by State and Local cer- 
tifying agencies. 

“Schools not having equipment or fa- 
cilities, to conduct a Hot Lunch Pro- 
gram and where the need exists may 
also participate in the Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corporation School Lunch 
Program, 

“Commodities that do not require 
cooking, such as fresh fruit and fruit 
juices, may be allocated to Schools 
where there is necessity for such items.” 
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Lard has higher shortening power. No other commonly used 
cooking fats can equal the shortening — er of fine lard. That’s why 
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Lard goes farther...costs less. Because of its Armour’s Star Lard has the self-measuring carton, which gives 
higher shortening power and because it costs quick, accurate measurements, by merely cutting the carton, without 
Fede less to buy, lard is the economical shortening scooping or waste or mess. This is an exclusive Armour feature that 
ation to use. saves time and trouble ... helps assure correct proportions always. 
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N. E. A. Convention 
Department of Home 
Economics 
St. Louis, Missouri 
February 24, 1940 


Local Chairman: Edena Schaumberg, 


Supervisor of Home Economics, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Chairman: Keller, 


Home Eco- 


Program Louise 
State 


nomics, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Supervisor of 
Theme: How Home Economics in 
the Schools can make its Contribu- 
tion to the American way of living. 


Morning Session 
9:30 a.m. Assembly Hall 3, 
Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding: Louise Keller. 

Greetincs. Matilda C. Gecks, Assis- 
tant Superintendent, St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN FAMILIES AND AMERICAN 
Democracy. Alice Keliher, Chairman, 
Commission on Human Relationships, 
Progressive Education Association. 

FAMILY EXPERIENCE AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PERSONALITY. Mark Entorf, 
Extension Associate Professor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








fury or just appetizers—Sea Foods served in 


rs 


larity... 


Call them what you will—hors d’ouvres 


this tempting fashion are growing in popu- 


as are the many Salmon, Tuna and 


Shrimp dishes. For any use, the great variety 


offered you under the Edelweiss label assures the 


finest of its kind. The seas and the waterways of the 


world have been combed for this assortment of Sexton 


delicacies. For fine flavor 
and realeconomy in special 
or everyday Sea Food 


dishes, serve Edelweiss. 


SEXTON 


(©) OF .% Fi i te Ge Ole) 0}-) 
<~i883 


CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


© 1940 JOHN SEXTON & CO. 














THE CONTRIBUTION OF Home Econom. 
Ics TO GENERAL FAMILY LiviNnG. Alice 
Sowers, Professor of Family Life 
Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Afternoon Session 
2:00 p.m. Assembly Hall 3, 
Municipal Auditorium 

Freda G. Winning, 
President, Presiding. 

Program. Edna R. Waples, Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland, Oregon;  Vice- 
President, Department of Home Eco- 


Business Session. 


nomics, Presiding. 

Economics PropLEMS OF AMERICAN 
Famiuies. Jessie V. Coles, Associate 
Professor of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

FAMILY CLOTHING PropieMs. Lillian 
H. Locke, Associate Professor of 
Household Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

MAINTAINING Goop NutTRITION IN A 
FamiLy Group. Bertha Bisbey, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Dinner 

Secure dinner reservations from Edena 
Schaumberg, Board of Education, 911 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Price $2.50 per plate. 





Nutrition Forum 
Farm and Home Week 





New York State’s Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics will hold 
their annual Farm and Home Week 
from February 12th to 17th. This year, 
in addition to the usual interesting and 
stimulating program, there will be a Nu- 
trition Forum presenting the latest re- 
search in animal, poultry and human nu- 
trition with particular emphasis on_ the 

effects of nutritional deficiencies on liv- 

ing beings and the importance of good 

nutrition for effective human living. 
Miss Flora Rose, Director of the New 

York State College of Home Economics 

will introduce at this Forum many well 

known educators and _— nutritionists, 
among them: 

Helen S. Mitchell, Ph.D., Research Pro- 
fessor in Nutrition, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Massachusetts State 
College—Protein and Calorie Needs 

L. A. Maynard, Ph.D., Professor of 
Animal Nutrition, New York State 
College of Agriculture—Mineral Me- 
tabolism 

. C. Norris, Ph.D., Professor of Poul 
try Nutrition, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture—Vitamin Metab- 


olism 
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C. M. McCay, Ph.D., Professor of An- 
mal Nutrition, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture—Adult Nutrition 
and Longevity 

Helen Monsch, M.S., Head of the De- 
partment of Foods and Nutrition, 
New York State College of Home 
Economics—Child Nutrition and Fam- 
ily Feeding 

W. H. Sebrell, M.D., Surgeon in charge 
of Nutritional Studies, Division of 
Chemistry, National Institute of 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service 


Coming Meetings 


February 19-24, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, Chicago, III. 

February 20-23, National Association 
of Deans of Women, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 21-24, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 21-24, American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

February 23-24, Consumer Education 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 24-29, American Association 
of School Administrators, St. 
Mo. 

February 25, National Association of 
Colleges and Departments of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

April 1-3, Conference on Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

April 24-27, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre 
ation, Chicago, III. 

April 29-May 3, Association for Child 
hood Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 3-4, American Council on Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Louis, 








We Know It Only Too Well 


The typographical error is a slip- 
pery thing and sly, 

You can hunt till you are dizzy, 
but it somehow will get by. 
Till the forms are off the presses 
it is strange how still it keeps; 
It shrinks down in a corner and it 

never stirs or peeps, 
That typographical error too small 
for human eyes; 

Till the ink is on the paper, when 
it grows to mountain size. 
The boss he stares with horror, 
Then he grabs his hair and 

groans; 

The copy reader drops his head 
upon his hands and moans 

The remainder of the issue may be 
as clean as clean can be 

But that typographical error is the 
only thing you see. 








——— 
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Devil’s Food 
Cake 


Banana 
Doughnuts 











“Meals at Their Best for 2 
or 4 or 6” containing 68 
tested recipes — illustrated 
with photographs and made 
more helpful with explanatory 
notes and balanced menus- 
demonstrates how appetizing 
and delicious food can be 
made more wholesome and, 
at the same time, cost less by 
using Irradiated Pet Milk. 
Some of the recipes show 
how an extra amount of the 
much-needed “quart of milk a 


day” can be included in the 


diet. Others illustrate how less 
butter and fewer eggs can be 
used by following Pet Milk 
recipes and using Irradiated 
Pet Milk. Several of them 
demonstrate that Pet Milk can 
be most successfully used in 
place of cream and whipping 


cream. 


All food made with Pet Milk 


contains extra vitamin D be- 
cause all Pet Milk is irradiated. 
Irradiated Pet Milk costs less 
generally than ordinary milk 


— much less than cream. 








PET MILK COMPANY, 1447b Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, FREE OF CHARGE, 
“Meals at Their Best for 2 or 4 or 6” 


I teach (subjects 
Name__ 


City 


school (grade) 


A ddres s 


State 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 
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Work Plans Are Fun! 
By Lillian Schmidt 


Associate Professor 
College of Education 
Athens, Georgia 

RE your pupils enthusiastic about 
making work plans and time sched- 
ules for food preparation? Do they use 
the plans after they are made? Do you 
have a convenient place for posting these 
plans while the girls prepare food? Have 
you ever been greeted by an excited 
group from a unit kitchen with this 


question—"“Teacher, Mary isn’t here to- 





day. She has our time schedule and all 
our plans. What shall we do?” If you 
are confronted by any of the difficulties 
implied above perhaps the following 
suggestion will solve your problem and 
your girls will say, “Work plans are 
fun.” 

This device was developed by Doris 
Oglesby, a student teacher at Moultrie, 
Georgia, one of the Apprentice Centers 
in Home Economics Education for the 
University of Georgia. 

Sheets of Celatex Tile Board, 16” x 
32” in size, were secured from a local 
dealer at a cost of 20c each. These 
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SECRETARY: You know, Miss Wilson, our re- 
quests for evaporated milk recipes have actu- 
ally doubled since I came here two years ago. 


FOOD EDITOR: I’m not surprised, Miss Thomas. 
You've no idea how eager women are to 
learn about evaporated milk cookery. 


ONE REASON IS Homogenization 


OU'VE noticed it too, no doubt... 

the dramatic growth of interest in 
evaporated milk as a superior cooking in- 
gredient. Home Economists everywhere 
are using, publishing, and broadcasting 
more and more recipes calling for it. 

You will find all the reasons for this 
preference in Irradiated Carnation Milk, 
the high-quality evaporated milk that 
is used by more people, in the United 
States, in Canada, and throughout the 
world, than any other brand. And you 
will find a paramount reason in— 
homogenization. 

Homogenization explains why Irradi- 
ated Carnation Milk contributes such 
creamy smoothness and rich flavor. The 
large butterfat globules of the original 
whole milk are reduced to tiniest parti- 


cles and blended in to make the last drop 


Drradialed 


Carnation 


° N He 
1 atar tls OT, 


as creamy as the first. There’s no “cream 
line,” no skim-milk remnant! And in the 
many recipes where Carnation Milk may 
be used undiluted, every drop is doubly 
creamy, for this is whole milk evaporated 
to double richness. 

With soups, sauces, candies, cakes, ice 
creams, and puddings, those tiny homog- 
enized butterfat particles release their 
creamy flavor and add their smoothing 
touch. You taste and feel the difference. 
.. + Would you like to try some recipes 
which demonstrate the many advan- 
tages of Irradiated Carnation Milk? 
You will find them in the big, beautiful 
Carnation Cook Book—96 pages, with 
16 full-page color photographs. For your 
copy, enclose 15 cents in coin or stamps 
and address Carnation Company, 702k 
Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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were cut in half crosswise and the cut 

edges sandpapered, thus making two 16” 

x 12” bulletin boards. By means of two 

screws and a little assistance from boys 

in the vocational agriculture shop, these 
bulletin boards were fastened to the 
cabinets above the work tables, one in 
each unit kitchen. They provided ample 
space, not only for work plans and time 
schedules but also for the menu, the 
grocery order, and necessary recipes. 

At the end of the planning period, copies 

of each menu with work plans, grocery 

order and recipes may be posted on the 
bulletin board of the kitchen in which 

a particular group will prepare food. 

This handy device offers the following 

advantages : 

1. Develops greater interest in thinking 
through and writing down accurate 
usable working plans with time sched- 
ules. 

2. Increases use of such plans. 

3. Insures plans being available when 
needed. 

4. Makes it convenient for the house- 

keeper and teacher to check grocery 

orders and to place supplies when de- 
livered., 

Develops good housekeeping habits in 

so far as this device eliminates neces- 

sity for extra papers or books on 
preparing 


wn 


working surfaces while 
food. 

Prevent cookbooks and 
recipe cards since all recipes may be 


posted on the bulletin 


soiling of 


copied and 
board. 

7. Offers opportunity for a carry over 
into girls’ homes which may result 
in a planning center with similar de- 
vices. 

8. And above all, increases the enthusi- 
astic self-direction of each girl. 





Variety in Menus 


When boys ask a dormitory dietitian 
for a recipe to send home to mother— 
that makes Miss Gertrude 
3inns is frequently asked just that by 
the boys who eat in the new College 
Residence Halls at the University of 
Miss 
methods of varying the menu as _fol- 
Variety in the items, in the com- 
items, in the method of 


news. 


Chicago. Binns summarizes her 
lows: 
bination of 
preparation, in the method of serving. 
She elaborates on saying 
“Avoid using the same vegetable twice 
during the day even though in different 
forms. Do not always serve mint with 
lamb, vary the ice cream serving by 


these by 


using a large spoon, cone-shaped dip- 
per, round ball dipper, or cut in slices 
She finds breakfast the most 
“monotony 
requires 


or cubes. 
conservative meal where 
approval.” Luncheon 
Sometimes the menu con- 


stands 
a change. 
sists of a soup, meat dish, vegetable, 
bread and 


salad, dessert, beverage. 
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Book Reviews 


and 
Recent Publications 


Hanpsook oF Fork Dott Costumes, by 
Jane Winter Lightner. Chicago: Mor- 
gan-Dillon and Company, 1939. Pp. 29. 
$1.00. 

A group of charming colored costume 
plates of folk dolls, supplemented by 
short descriptions of each, 

The dolls were made by native peas- 
antry of the countries represented. Each 
costume is authentic in every detail and 
shows the back as well as the front view. 
The descriptions are good and even go 
so far as to suggest materials suitable 
to use. 

This collection would be valuable for 
social studies, history, geography, art, 
clothing and costume design 


BON BE 


music, 
classes. 


CLoTHING (PracticAL Arts Series), by 
Wilma Delassus. Bloomington,  IIli- 
nois: McKnight and McKnight, 1939. 
Pp. 40. 24 cents. 


The author has prepared this small 
volume to serve as a guide for the young 
student in the everyday study of textiles 
and clothing. It is planned for both boys 
and girls and is usable for junior or 
senior high school age depending on 
the ability and background of the stu- 
dents. 

A pre-test on the first pages will sug- 
gest some of the things the student will 
wish to learn and some of the problems 
he or she may want to solve. Also, it 
will tell the instructor how much and 
what kind of help the girls and boys 
need. The rest of the book consists of 
a series of questions with spaces for an- 
swers, and bibliography lists on the vari- 
ous topics. Classroom activity must of 
necessity be carried on simultaneously 
with the filling in of the book. A final 
test at the end shows the information 
and skills acquired. 

Topics studied include the general per- 
sonal appearance and means of keeping 
this up to standard, the selection and pur- 
chase of clothing, a study of textiles used 
in the average school wardrobe, and one 
construction problem. DS:D. 


Rayon Anp Stap_e Finer HAnprook, by 
Herbert R. Mauersberger and Dr. E. 
W. K. Schwarz. 3rd edition. New 
York: Rayon Handbook Company, 
1939. Pp. 832. $4.50. 

In this comprehensive volume on all 
phases of rayon production, manufac- 
ture, and use the authors have given 
a scientific and also a practical view of 
this great industry. 

Of particular interest to the teacher 
and student of textiles and clothing and 
consumer economics are the chapters on 
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historical, economic and statistical back- 
ground; dyeing, printing, and dry fin- 
ishing; physical and chemical testing; 
dry cleaning and laundering of rayon 
materials and the American trademarks 
and rayon brand names. 

Chapter XXII gives lists of rayon ref- 
books in various languages, 
Producers’ Organs, 


erence 
American Rayon 
pamphlets and free material offered by 
rayon producers, American rayon films; 
and the United States rayon tariff sched- 
ules and rayon trade practice rules. 

The book is complete, well-illustrated 
and entirely up-to-date. DS.v.: 


DELECTABLE DINNERS, by Anna _ J. 
Peterson and Nena Wilson Badenoch. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1939. 460 pp. $2.50. 

This is a rather unique type of cook- 
book in that it is divided almost en 
tirely into menus with recipes for the 
dishes used in them, information on 
preparation times, etc., and it contains 
menus for dinners only, since the authors 
feel that breakfasts are standard in 
many households (we wonder should 
they be?) and luncheons are usually in- 
volved mainly with the use of leftovers. 

(Continued on next page) 


If you are teaching 


INFANT NUTRITION. . 


you ll want to write for these 


FREE HANDBOOKS 


You'll find in them the 
which to plan an interesting, live course on 
the subject. All information is based on the 
latest scientific research. Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D., is the authority. 


FOR YOURSELF 


A syllabus outlining the 
basic princip es of infant 
nutrition, including the 
lace of supplementary 


oods. 


= 
= 


_Gerber'’s 


STRAINED FOODS 
Apricot and Apple Sauce 
A Sauce... Beets 

...Cereal,.. Green 

... Liver Soup with 

Vegetables . . . Meatless 

Soup... Peas... Prunes 

Spinach. .. Vegetable Soup 

Also Dry Pre-Cooked 

Cereal Food 

Two New Strained Food Desserts: Custard Pudding, 


Pear and Pineapple 


Chopped Spinach 


opped Carrots 


JUNIOR FOODS 


Chopped Vegetable & Beef 
Chopped Vegetable & Liver 
Chopped Creamed Potatoes 


on Green Beans 


Chop) 
Pineapple-Rice Pudding 
Apple-Prune-Tapioca 


basic material on 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


A coordinated leaflet 
interpreting the course 
in clear, helpful fash- 
ion. Send for as many 
copies as you want. 


‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 


SEND FOR FREE HANDBOOKS 


Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 
Dept. 242 

Please send me without cost 

(a) Teacher's Handbook on Infant Nutr 
tion by Lillian B, Storms, Ph.D 
containing information and sugges 
tions on how to make lessons more 
interesting 

(b) Student’s Leaflets on Infant Nutri 
tion to supplement classroom discus 
sion ( es 
desired 


lease state quantity 


A sample of Gerber’s Strained Food 
and Gerber’s Cereal Food 


Write name and address in margin. 
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It is dinners, according to these author- 
ities, that really cause anguish in the 
hearts of average housewives. “What 
shall we have for dinner?” is therefore 
answered here with a menu and many 
helpful and practical suggestions. It 
should be especially helpful to new 
housekeepers. 

How’tt You Have Your Eccs? by 
Ann Fraser. Published by Loker Raley, 
New York, 1939. 56 pp., spiral bound, 
$1.00. A group of 200 interesting 
recipes on ways of cooking eggs, classi- 
fied and attractively set up. 














Mary Hunt's Pastry AND SWEETS 
Diary, 254 pp. $2.00 

Mary Hvnt’s SALtap Bowt, 102 pp., 
$1.00 

Both of the above books are published 
by M. Barrows and Co., New York and 
are collections of selected recipes made 
famous at the author’s restaurant in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Included are innumerable ideas for 
greater variety in the school lunch menu, 
interesting pointers on salad combina- 
tions and suggestions for attractive serv- 
ice. Food classes will find these books 
a handy reference in planning unusual 











| curdle or separate. 


tender. 


New “‘SURE-MIX’’ CRISCO Cake Batters 
reach a new high in SMOOTHNESS 


You're likely to change your ideas about batter 


smoothness when first you whip up a cake with 
new “SURE-MIX” Crisco. 


The superior emulsifying properties of this new 
improved Crisco actually help cake ingredients to 
get together and stay together. 
| wonderfully smooth batters—batters which do not 


| But that’s only half the story! You'll appreciate 
the importance of this exceptional smoothness 
when you bake “SURE-MIX” Crisco batters. 


Tests in our kitchens have proved that “SURE- 
MIX” Crisco turns out cakes with greater volume 
—up to 15% greater, depending on the type of 
cake. Better eating cakes, too, than you can make 
with any other household shortening we know of. 
Cakes that are lighter—more 


It gives you 








But don’t take our word for it. 
Try “SURE-MIX” Crisco your- 
self. Let your students try it and 
compare its results with those 










from other shortenings. 


ings. 


Home Economics Dept. 


Ivorydale, Ohio 





gladly rest our case on your find- 
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menus for home and school. 

Herss FOR THE KITCHEN, by Irma 
Goodrich Mazza. Published by Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1939. 298 
pp. $2.00 

Recommended not only as a grand 
cook book but also for its entertaining 
and witty chatter! The author loves to 
cook and makes you feel it. “Once,” she 
says “there was a girl who lived all the 
years of her life in a real American 
home with its many attendant blessings. 
She took food and its taste for granted, 
thinking it a subject of little scope 
which she would master some day, when 
she had use for the knowledge. Then 
she married. Her husband was a Latin. 
.. + He ate lettuce by the bowlful, with 
French dressing. . . . He adored onions, 
and averred that garlic was a part of 
the equipment of all fine cooks. He 
clamored for the flavor of herbs in his 
food and urged his wife to grow them 
herself.” How well he succeeded is 
shown by the book itself. You'll want 
to try some of the “cockle warmers,” 
the herbal salads and the one-dish meals 
as soon as you have read about them, 
and you'll firmly resolve, come spring, 
to start your own herb bed! 


THe Wortp Wipe Cook Book, by 
Pearl V. Metzelthin, with decorations 
by Tony Sarg. Published by Julian 
Messner, New York. 681 pp. $3.50. 

Traveling around the world for years 
with a diplomat husband gave Madame 
Metzelthin the idea for a cook book of 
all nationalities, and this is the result. 
A delightful book packed full of recipes 
and food ideas and customs from 72 
countries. Many of them, we wager, 
that you considered only very vaguely as 
supplying culinary interest. There are 
some 508 recipes here, grouped accord- 
ing to the country they represent and in 
each group there are two menus, one 
for a simple dinner of the country and 
the other for a very elaborate affair— 
thus you may take your choice in your 
rocking chair tour of the world and dine 
as you will. It would seem that such 
a book as this should be of much value 
in any serious study of foods and food 
customs or as reference material in 
teaching that food preparation and eat- 
ing can be a fascinating subject. 


PrupENcE PrNNyY's Cook Book, by 
“Prudence Penny” of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, with a foreword by Leo Ca- 
rillo. Published by Prentice-Hall. New 
York, 1939. 385 pp. $2.50. Compiled 
from recipes tested and tried by the 
author while director of a large Cali- 
fornia cooking school, this is a collec- 
tion of practical and often unusual rec- 
ipes. Stress is put on the foods that are 
popular for entertaining, both formal 
and informal and delightful illustrations 


are sprinkled throughout. 
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Your Income Tax by J. K. Lasser. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 125 
pp. Price $1.00. 

This new up-to-the-minute edition of 
“Your Income Tax” is clear, concise 
and easy to understand. It helps you 
to prepare your income tax return 
quickly and correctly thus avoiding 
future assessments, penalties and inter- 
est charges. Knowing each and every 
deduction to which you are entitled may 
save you the price of the book as well 
as time and worry. The clever arrange- 
ment of information and the compre- 
hensive four page index facilitate find- 
ing the answer to any question which 
arises. If your income tax report gives 
you a headache here is your “ounce of 


° ” 
prevention. 


A Handbook of Informative Labeling. 
194) edition. Published by McLaurin- 
Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass., De- 
cember 1939. 50c per copy. This new, 
revised edition should be as excellent a 
reference book for consumer study 
groups, manufacturers, retailers, adver- 
tising men, etc. as was the first book 
published a year or so ago. It covers 
such subjects as The Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act and what it 
means to the manufacturer and packer; 
a list of the organizations backing the 
consumer movement; the purpose of an 
informative label 
the data desired by retailers and con- 
sumers on informative labels; 30 pages 


with charts showing 


of outstanding examples of informative 
labels ; suggestions for merchandising in- 
formative labeling, etc. 


A Study of the Vaiues Sought and 
the Practices Followed by Consumers in 
the Purchase of “Silk” Street Dr 
and Silk Yard Goods, by Ethel L. 
Phelps, Florence E. Pretzel, Allene S. 
Loring, and Eleanor A. Nielson. Pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Minnesota, Sep 
tember, 1939, 

The title of the study is self explana 
tory, but it is interesting to note the 
method used in gathering the informa 
tion. This was 
294 Minneapolis 
groups 


done by interviewing 


women in various 
college age, young women 23-24 
years; from 35-59 
years ; Questions 
dealt with factors influencing the pur- 


chase of 


middle-aged women 
and women over 60. 
ready-to-wear, dressmaker 
made, or homemade dresses; relative im 
portance of fashion, color, quality, and 
texture; practices followed to ascertain 
quality of material. In addition an in- 
vestigator observed 303 sales in the silk 
department of a Minneapolis depart- 
ment store, recording details of each 
Sale and listing the factors mentioned. 
The results are well worth the attention 
of consumer buying study groups 


Judging Fabric Quality, by Bess Vie- 
mont Morrison, 
nomics specialist, 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Farmers 
Bulletin #1831, December, 1939. 

Here is the latest information on fiber 
identification put up in a very readable 
and interesting form. Excellent  illus- 
trations add much to the text and should 
be of great interest to study groups on 
consumer subjects. Copies of the bul- 
letin may be secured from the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 


assistant home eco- 


Bureau of Home 





Amy 


Saw 


red | 


A new ooklet “Jhe St ry of Eastman 
Acetate Rayon” is just off the 


The book photographically illustrates the 


press 


process of manufacturing acetate rayon 


1 


and also includes a chart showing the 
manufacturing steps. Eleven fabric 
swatches show the versatile effects which 
can be obtained through the use of ace 
tate rayon yarn either alone or in com- 
bination book 


will be distributed without charge to the 


with other fibers. This 
heads of college Home Economics De- 
partments and to State Supervisors of 
Homemaking Education. 


(Continued on next page) 


.--.and you scored a triumph 


Amy Powers watched a cold February rain streak 


down the window and burrow tiny holes in the sill of 
snow. Her party one day away, she worried, and not 
a really bright idea in sight! She flipped the pages of 


NOW READY—FREE 
BOOKLET OF ECONOMICAL 
CANNED FOOD RECIPES 


her memory for party stunts. No—she wanted 


something different. Then the words o 


f a Home : 7 


Economics lecture popped into mind. Amy saw red. 


sure .< 


sure! She’d dramatize the dinner with 


cherries. Just right for February! The recipes her 
home economics teacher had suggested were swell. 
Royal Anne cherries to start the dinner. Then a 
cherry gelatin salad with full, fat cherries nestled 
in the field of red. And for dessert—red cherry pie, 
oozing with the flavorful juices everybody liked. She 
could even make the table decorations fit the scheme! 


Amy rushed downstairs. ‘‘Mom,” she said, “I’m 


certainly glad I got Miss_____for Home Ec 


Home Economics Division 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


230 Park Avenue C“AKCO 


34 pages of interesting, econom- 
ical canned food recipes, carefully 
” planned and balanced in the Canco 
é Testing Kitchen. The recipes in 
this booklet have been es pec ially 
prepared for those homemakers 
who want attractive and adequate 
meals but who must watch the 
food budget. This free booklet will 
be a valuable addition to your ref 
erence file. Mail card on page! 
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Training Extension Workers for the 
Job, is the title of a mimeographed study 
published by The Committee on Train- 
ing for Government Service. It con- 
tains a wealth of objective information 
and suggestions that should make it of 
interest to students as well as teachers 

of particular interest to students who 
for work in the Exten- 
It is published as “Exten- 
sion Circular 315” by the De- 
partment of Cooperative Work in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics (U. S, De- 
Washington, 


wish to train 
sion Service. 


Service 


partment of Agriculture, 


aD; 42.); 


Materials for Consumer Education, 
a selected bibliography prepared by the 
Consumers’ Division, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
and revised in September, 1939. Write 
to the Consumers’ Counsel for copies. 


Counsel 


Furniture—The latest Better Buyman- 
ship bulletin has just been published by 
This 


is the twenty-sixth book in their library 


Household Finance Corporation. 


developed primarily to serve families 


who need help with financial problems. 
For the person who has never made a 
furniture and 


study of for the high 





INTERESTING TEACHING HELPS 
SENT FREE 10 HOME ECONOMISTS 


Learn About Maca—The New, 
Fast Dry Yeast that Keeps 
on the Pantry Shelf! 


TTENTION TEACHERS: Here’s one of the most 
interesting food developments in years and 
something you'll surely want to know about, so 
write in today. So many home bakers are ex- 
cited about Maca YEAST and they may very 
well be, for this new yeast combines two advan- 
tages women have always wanted: It acts fast 
and it keeps on your pantry shelf for use to- 
morrow or next week. 


EASY TO USE 


Maca is new and different, yet it’s just as sim- 
ple and easy to use as ordinary moist yeast. 
When you’re ready to bake, just dissolve Maca 


in a small amount of lukewarm water and pro- 
ceed to use it in the ordinary way in your favor- 
ite straight dough method. 

But think of the convenience of buying MAcA 
YEAST with other weekly purchases and keep- 
ing it on the pantry shelf ready for use! 

Small wonder Maca YEAST is an intriguing 
topic of discussion between teachers, pupils, 
and housewives! 

Our Home Economics Department will be 
glad to cooperate with you by sending various 
teaching helps to you without charge, also 
samples of Maca YEAastT for teachers’ use. Sim- 
ply refer to text below. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO TEACHERS 





Answers to Questions 
About Maca Yeast 
In addition to its baking 
use of course Maca can be 
eaten. It contains vitamins 
B, and G and the other 
vitamin factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 











For teaching helps we have the following material available for 
free distribution: (1) One-hour Bread Lesson plan; (2) An Out- 
line of a Course in Bread Making; (3) Wall Chart picturing steps 
in making bread; (4) Recipe booklets for students. Please state 
number of these booklets desired. We welcome correspondence on 
any special problems concerning bread-making and you may 
write us freely. A penny postcard will sometimes do, but please 
give adequate address and name of your school. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 








school girls studying interior decoration 
and home furnishing, this book offers. 
real help in the selection and grouping 
of furniture. The illustrations are at- 
tractive, constructive and very modern. 
There is one page showing labels appear- 
ing on furniture for factual informa- 
Another page displays specifica- 
tion labels. A conventionalized picture 
of a walnut tree explains the sources 


tion. 


of several types of veneers in addition 
to all sorts of information on the join- 
ing of flat surfaces, the quality of a 
mirror, the selection of upholstery fab- 
rics, moth control, and care in moving. 
There is a brief chronology of major 
period styles, a glossary of furniture 
woods and over thirty references. 


The report Of The Chief of The Bureau 
of Home Economics for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939 is now for sale by 
the Superintendent of | Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5c. This re- 
port was submitted by Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, chief of the Bureau, to the Honor- 
able Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture on September the sixteenth. 
The following summary of contents ap- 
pears on the first page: 
“Toward higher levels of living 
Economics studies 
Farm and city incomes 
Use of modern conveniences 
Patterns of income use 

Foods and nutrition 
Nutritive values and requirements 
Vitamin losses in cooking 
Food utilization 

Textiles and clothing 
Consumer buying guides 
Suitability of fiber to purpose 
Microbiological investigations 
Sizes for children’s garments and 

patterns 

Housing and equipment 

Publications and information services” 

Dr. Stanley reported that the Bureau 
of Home Economics has made many 
contributions toward bettering the living 
for all families of this country, helping 
them to make the most of the nation’s 
agricultural resources and their own 
money, time and energy. 

In the nutrition laboratories studies 
were continued to determine how much 
individuals need of the essential nutri- 
ents, such as proteins, vitamins and min- 
erals, and the foods that supply these. 
Particular attention was focused on the 
study of Vitamins A and B,. 

Several positive steps were made in 
the completion of the Child Measure- 
ment Study, the study of the use of cot- 
ton in women’s hose, the appraisal of 
surveys of family food consumption and 
how families use their incomes, and the 
study of the adequacy of housing for 
the nation’s families. 


(Continued on insert page) 
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Relating the Study 
of Textiles 
(Continued from page 43) 





chemical properties of fibers, and 
give the opportunity to tie up loose 
ends. Since pupils often complain 
that the study of textiles is just 
book work, make the most of this 
chance for activity. Set up as many 
microscopes as are available; borrow 
some reagents, stirring rods, and 
evaporating dishes from the chemis- 
try laboratory; set out matches, soap 
and a box of all kinds of textile sam- 
ples; and turn the class loose on them. 
Since, at high school age, entirely 
undirected activity may be very 
wasteful, a few suggested experiments 
might be posted as starters. When 
the girls see what hydrochloric acid 
does to silk, but not to rayon, and 
realize that perspiration is acid, they 
will see why non-perspirants will pre- 
vent discoloration of their silk 
blouses. When they see what warm 
alkali does to wool they will under- 
stand why strong soaps containing 
free alkali cannot be used to laun- 
der wool garments. A look at the 
wool fiber under the microscope will 
show why wool shrinks. When girls 
see what happens to an acetate rayon 
as it burns, they will get an idea 
of why it readily yet 
must be ironed with only a warm 
iron. Have a little finger nail polish 
remover on hand, too, to show what 
happens when it is spilled on an 
acetate fabric. Do your students know 


creases so 


that acetone is a constituent of some 
cleaning agents? Another laboratory 
activity period can be spent merceriz- 
ing some cotton and sizing some sam- 
ples as an answer to question eight, 
“What makes the water turn milky 
when | 
panties?” 

Obviously, 


wash out my = slips and 
questions like seven, 
nine, ten, and eleven on laundering, 
dry cleaning and remodelling, lead 
to the teaching of facts girls want 
to know about care of clothing and 
Possibilities of making over some- 
thing which is otherwise  undesir- 
able or useless. I need not discuss 
in detail the subject matter which 
can be covered in these fields, but 
a few suggestions may be pertinent. 
Your girls already know that mild 
Soaps should be used in laundering 
silks, rayons, and wools; but do they 
know that many soap flakes formerly 
considered strong have now been 
chemically changed so that they are 
as safe as the better known fine laun- 
dry soaps, as well as being more 
economical? ‘ 
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Your students can probably refer 
to a chart to learn what to use to 
remove a stain, but do they under- 
stand the important rules which must 
be followed for successful results? 
They may know how to use simple 
dyes, but do they know how to re- 
move the present color, if necessary, 
or how to judge what colors may be 
superimposed on others? A_ few 
squares of cheesecloth, some sample 
dyes, a supply of old pans and a short 
lesson on tie-dyeing will show how 
to mix and use dyes. Other experi- 
ments with sample swatches will ex- 
plain why dresses made from two 
fabrics may not dye successfully. Are 
these things girls want to know? My 
experience says they are. 

It is often said that personal ap- 
pearance is the primary interest of 
high school Frequently we 
hear the questions “What colors 
should I wear?”, “How shall I fix 
my hair?”, “Will I look good in a 
Such opportunities 


girls. 


dress like this?” 
for teaching the choice of color, tex- 
ture and line combinations in dresses 
and ensembles should be grasped 
whenever possible, and an_ effort 
made not to clutter up the more essen- 
tial issues with complicated termi- 
nology presented in some text books. 
These girls do not plan to be de- 
signers, they just want to feel right 
in their clothes. A discussion of color 
from this standpoint may easily lead 
to a study of ways in which color 
is introduced into the materials. 
May I 
to call 
newspaper 
current textile material. Articles can 
furnish daily 


digress here long enough 
attention to the value of 
resources in teaching 
be found which will 
bulletin board material and fill scrap- 
books for reference. Studies of 
advertisements familiarize the pupils 
with terms that previously had no 
meaning for them. Finally the news- 
paper is valuable to teacher and pupil 
alike in interpreting in a most ex- 
citing way what the consumer wants 
to know. 

If my basic theme has been fol- 
lowed—that the girls themselves will 
ask enough pertinent 
which to build an entire unit on tex- 
tiles that ties up with their immediate 


questions upon 


needs—it is obvious that no consecu- 
tive order of presentation can be pur- 
sued. The opportunities must be 
seized and made the most of when 
they occur. This, therefore, is no 
scheme for the teacher who has her 
work all blocked out into units from 
which she will not be distracted. 
Rather, it is a suggestion for teachers 
who don’t mind throwing their plans 
overboard to make the most of a 
spontaneous, though undefined, quest 


for knowledge. 
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length of the list you can make. Then, 
after you have exhausted your memory, 
look through some books or ask your 
friends for suggestions. Keep this list 
handy when you plan your meals, and 
include one or two garnishes with each 
menu, particularly with the foods that 
are lacking in color. 

Some garnishes are expensive, but 
they are used in rather small amounts 
and usually do not raise the cost of the 
food appreciably. Even when raw to- 
matoes are out of season and expensive, 
you may be able to afford some to gar- 
nish your cabbage salad, and many a 
person will take a serving of cabbage 
salad because it has a small piece of to- 
mato on it. The tomato is good food, 
but in this small amount the real food 
value from the cabbage salad 
rather than from the tomato. If you 
serve tomato aspic salad on a lettuce 
leaf, see how much its appearance can 
be improved by a small slice of stuffed 


comes 


green olive placed in the center of each 
square. 

Also, vary your garnish color with 
the weather and season of the year. 
On a cold, blustery day, be careful not 
to use too much green. Young people 
will prefer the warm color of tomato 
or Grated American cheese 
may also salad or a hot dish. 
Then, in the Spring, use fresh, green 
garnishes. Of want 
to use all red garnishes one season and 
all green another, but you can have a 
red or green garnish predominating, ac- 
cording to the weather. Other colors 
may also be used for garnish—a few 
grated carrots on top of cabbage salad, 
ripe olives on a light colored salad or 
casserole dish, whipped cream on choco- 
late pudding or gelatin dessert, cucum- 
ber on a red cabbage salad. 


pimento. 
sell a 

, 
wont 


course, you 


Now, I do not believe in garnishing 
everything but I do think that garnishes 
make foods that are otherwise uninter- 
esting much more attractive. Merely 
adding a dash of paprika to a cream of 
soup or browned _ buttered 
bread crumbs to a serving of cauliflower 
may foods. If 
don’t believe that high school students 
appreciate just experiment and 
see what happens. You might start with 


corn some 


popularize these you 


color, 


cream of onion, for example. 
so that the 


soup 
Put three bowls of it 
students may pick up whichever they 


out 


want as they pass down the line. Leave 
one bow] plain, put a dash of paprika 
on one, and some very finely minced 
the third. Be sure each of 


parsley on 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


the bowls can be reached with equal 
ease, and watch the result! 

You can sometimes induce students to 
try a new dish by giving them a little 
sample. Use the small paper souffle cups 
and give them a taste of the new soup, 
casserole dish, or vegetable. Perhaps 
you won’t try to sell that dish at all that 
day, but just give every child a sample. 
Then the next day have that food for 
sale. If the food was attractive and well 
seasoned, you will have many customers. 

Students like to think they are getting 
a bargain, so you may be able to make 
a combination of foods and thus put 
over something that you are particularly 
anxious to have them eat. Couple a 
bottle of milk with a sandwich in which 
you have a new shredded vegetable fill- 
ing. If you do not sell the milk alone 
but only in combination with the sand- 
wich and charge very little more for 
the two items, a child who wants the 
milk will also eat the sandwich, Thus 
you may succeed in teaching a child to 
eat vegetables. Or you may sell the 
milk and sandwich combination for less 
than the price of the two if they were 
purchased separately. 

You should also watch the texture of 
your foods as well as the flavor. Ele- 
mentary and high school students are 
beyond the age of soft diets and have 
not reached the advanced age where 
foods are hard for them to digest. Their 
teeth are good, and they want to use 
their teeth, so give them something that 
they can really chew, and that doesn't 
mean tough meat. 


Abstract of talk given at the Convention of 
the National School Cafeteria Association, Louis 
ville, Kentucky, Nov. 8-11, 1939. 


Boys Love to Cook 


Eighth grade boys at Hudson School, 
Puente, California envied the girls their 
fascinating cooking lessons and so pe 
titioned the superintendent to allow them 
to have cooking classes. So for the past 
three years the boys have had a se- 
mester’s work culminating in a big din- 
ner prepared by the boys for all the men 
employees of the school, from Superin- 
tendent Lucas down to the janitors and 
bus drivers. 

This year, the seventh grade boys, 
finding the cooking teacher had two free 
periods, asked for “just one quarter” of 
work to learn their Scout cookery. 

Sierra Educational News. 
Please Note: “The Hygienic Anti- 
septized Process,” “Hygienic Antisep- 
tized Linings,” “There’s Something New 
Afoot’—the books offered by the Hygea 
Research Septem- 
available 


Corporation in our 


ber number are no_ longer 


Their supply of these booklets is ex- 
hausted. If you have not received your 


copies, this is the reason. 
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The World Is Yours 


N the fourth anniversary of the 
O establishment of radio services by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker said that he 
is more convinced than ever that radio 
is rapidly becoming one of the most im- 
portant tools for the quickening and en- 
riching of education. At the same time 
he announced a new and expanded pro- 
gram of radio services and experimen- 
tation for the current year. 

Every Sunday at 4:30 p. m, E.S.T. 
over the NBC Red network, the World 
is Yours program will dramatize the 
results of Smithsonian research. 

Covering history, physics, anthropol- 
ogy, general science and other fields oi 
great interest, the new group of pro- 
grams include: 


Feb. 4 The American Bison 

Feb. 11 Story of Money 

Feb. 18 Evolution of the Typewriter 
Feb. 25. Pompeii Lives Again 


Radium 

Conquest of Noise 

Our Changing Wildlife 
American Pharmacy 
Opening of the Far West 


Mar. 3 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 31 


American Inventors 
Science in the Field 
Dinosaurs: 


Apr. 7 

Apr. 14 

Apr. 21 
Past 

Apr. 28 Story of Corn 

100 Years of Postage Stamps 

Whistler —the Artist and 


May 19 
Discovered a Continent 
May 26 Story of Airships 


How Fossils Serve Mankind 
Bats: Animals that Fly 
The Natives of Hawaii 
Behring in the Far North 
The Smithsonian Today 


June 2 
June 9 
June 16 
June 23 
June 30 


Pioneering with the use of radio- 
reading materials, the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company also publish each week the 
World Is Yours bulletin to parallel the 
World Is Yours broadcasts. 


rhe new booklets contain popularly- | 
written scientific articles, charts, maps, | 


and other illustrations, 
the scripts, and sugge tions for addi- 
tional reading. They are offered through 
the Columbia 


excerpts 


University 
cents per copy or $2 for 26 issues, 


Eighteen booklets covering Pacific 


Salmon, Who Met 
Sound, Earthquakes, 
Story of Portland Cement, Germanna 
Ford, The Great 
Our Debt to the Indians, Exploring the 
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Indians Columbus, 


The Marvels of 


\pes, Flying in Safety, 


Amazon, Historical Gems, Rise of the 
Railroads and other subjects are now 
available. 

To promote the education of our peo- 
ple on broad social problems, Democracy 
In Action raises the curtain each week 
on the functions of Federal agencies. 
Produced with the cooperation of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and Gov- 
ernment agencies, the series is on the 
air every Sunday at 2 p. m., E.S.T. over 
the Columbia network. 

Currently being broadcast in this se- 
ries, through January 28, is a group of 
programs entitled “Fighting Insecurity.” 
The theme of these 6 dramatizations is 


the battle of a democratic people as they 
grope for practical plans for security of 
the family, the breadwinner, the handi- 
capped, the child and the aged. The So- 
cial Security Board supplies and checks 
documented facts for the scripts. 
Programs on social security constitute 
the fourth in a series of group broad- 
casts Democracy in Action 
which is devoted to documentary treat- 
facing the 


heard on 


ments of major problems 
American people. The first, second and 
third series, respectively, dealt with: 
(1): “Our Government at Work” (20 
programs)—an overview of Federal 
services promoting the general welfare; 
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NEW BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDE TO 


FURNITURE | 


| 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
| 
* | 


| 


Full of up-to-date, unbiased | 


information for your classes | 
{ 


JOW you can provide your classes with a 
Better Buymanship guide to furniture 
when you discuss this important home fur- 


"i | nishing. This newest volume in the House- 
Wilkes —an American who | 
| furniture 


hold series gives the basic information about 
choice of design, where, when and 
how to buy, woods and workmanship — that 
the homemaker needs in order to get the best 
value for the money spent. 


What the buyer should know 
Take, for instance, the chapter on uphol- 
stered furniture. Here the student learns 
about frame and seat construction, springs 
and spring coverings, the various kinds of 
filling, the selection of upholstery fabrics for 
wear, color and decorative effect. 

Other chapters discuss woods—both solid 
and veneer finishes, the care of furniture, and 
major period styles. The text is interestingly 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
A two page glossary explains the terms used 


| to describe furniture woods. 


Stamp brings copy 
You may obtain one sample copy of “‘Furni- 
ture” by sending a 2c stamp for postage. 
(Additional copies supplied at 2 'sc per book- 
let for mailing costs.) Why don’t you send 
the coupon now so that you will have this 
new guide handy in your library? 


... Films for school use... 


Consumer education films are available at no 
charge for home economics classes. Especially 
recommended are two 30 minute sound-slide 
films ‘‘Meat for Thought” and ‘“‘Love in the 
Kitchen”, anda new 15 minute sound motion 
picture “Happily Ever After’. There are 


he a f] 
| 
other subjects, too, well worth class showings. 

All films are available in the states in which 
Household has offices, as well as in many parts 
of Canada. We furnish all equipment for the 
sound-slide films, transportation free. If you 
own 16-mm. sound projection equipment we 
will furnish the print only. For motion picture 
showings, we furnish a professional operator 
in many cities. 

Household Finance Corporation is men- 
tioned as sponsor but the films carry no adver- 
tising. Films are widely used in public and 
private schools in the United States and 
Canada. Use the coupon for further information. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
++ one of America's leading family finance organizations with 
266 hronches in 170 cities 

Research L»,t. PHE-B 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
© Please send me a copy of ‘Furniture’ and a 
complete list of the titles in your Library of Con 
sumer Education. I enclose a 2c stamp to cover 
mailing cost 

Please send more information on 
films, on (| Sound Movies 


Sound-Slide 


Name 
Address 
Slate 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
I ; 











Ralanced Luality Project 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing 


F special interest to teachers 

of boys’ courses is our new 
series of charts and literature 
giving specific information on 
clothing and furnishings. Fabrics, 
tailoring, construction, fashion, 
care and maintenance are ex- 
plained. Prepared in coopera- 
tion with Arlington Worsteds, 
Allen-A Underwear, Knox and 
Dobbs Hats, and other interests. 


Complete Set 
sent postpaid 
50c 





FOR SPECIAL CLASS USE. 


Loan Exhibit of fabrics, gar- 
ments, charts and literature 
will be sent on request after 
March 15. Forwarding ex- 
press charge. 








Textiles Education Bureau 


7 Department of The Byron G. Moon Co ’ In. 
401 Broadway, New York City 





AVAILABLE NOW 
Revised 
INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 
by Emma Smedley 


Includes Cooking Temperatures 
Additional Recipes 
Menus for Special Occasions 


Valuable for Food Purchaser 
as well as for the Cook 


Price $3.00 


Emma Smedley publisher 
Six East Front St. Media, Penna. 














| 
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The World Is Yours 


(Continued from page 63) 

(2) “Foreign Trade” (5 programs)— 
the story of our stake in world com- 
merce and (3) “Public Health” (5 pro- 
grams)—the battle against disease. 
Scripts of these programs will soon be 
available on loan from the Script Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The fifth series, scheduled from Feb- 
ruary 4 through March 3, is called “For 
Labor’s Welfare” and will cover: 

Feb. 4 Life and Limb—the story of 
labor’s working conditions—safety, hy- 
giene, health and compensation. 

Feb. 11 Immigrants All — Workers 
All—how immigration affects labor’s 


| welfare. 


| 


| Umpires— how 


Feb. 18 Men and Machines—employ- 


ment service—wage and hour regula- 
tions. 
Feb. 25 Home and Mill—women and 
children in industry. 
March 3 Employers, Workers 


the Government pro- 


and 


motes better relations between labor and 


| management. 


The United States Department of 
Labor is the cooperating agency. 

From March 10 to June 2, a special 
group of 13 broadcasts focusing atten- 
tion on the housing problem will be pre- 
sented under the title “Roof Over 
America.” 

Research and documentation for this 
series began more than 8 months ago 
with the cooperation of all the housing 
the Federal Government. 


agencies in 


| The subjects for the “Roof Over Amer- 


ica” broadcasts follow: 
March 10 What 
“Home, Sweet 


Do You Mean 

Home”? (status of 
housing ) 

March 17 How We Got That Way 
(history of housing problem) 

March 24 What Price Bad Housing? 
(cost of slums) 

March 31 Hurdles in Housing (prob- 
lem of financing) 

April 7 That 
(defective planning) 

April 14 Voices in the Wilderness 
(pioneers for better housing) 

April 21 Doing Something About It 
(mobilizing education for better 
housing) 

April 28 Streamlining the Home In- 
dustry (how planners and_ builders 


Houses Jerry Built 


cooperate ) 

May 5 The 
(story of zoning) 

May 12 Rooms With a View (com- 
munity planning) 

May 19 Keeping the Factory 
surning (better housing helps busi- 


Next Door 


House 


Fires 


ness) 

May 26 “Here’s 
“Home, Sweet 
standard of housing) 


We Mean 


(American 


What 


Home” 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


June 2 Uncle Sam on the Housing 
Frontier (service of the Govern- 
ment) 

Following the plan of buttressing 
radio by print, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation supplements each of the Democ- 
racy in Action group programs with free 
handbooks containing salient facts and 
lists of reading material. 

Gallant American Women—To recount 
the story of women who have made 
significant contributions to America’s 
progress, the U. S. Office of Education 
launched the Gallant American Women 
series produced with the cooperation of 
the Women’s Division of the National 
Broadcasting Company and Nation-wide 
women’s groups. 

The half-hour radio dramas are heard 
at 2 o'clock E.S.T. every Tuesday after- 
noon over the NBC-Blue network. 

Recognizing the value of this series 
for the enrichment of courses of study, 
women’s colleges and high schools 
throughout the country are organizing 
listening groups. As an aid to listening- 
group activity, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the Columbia University 
Press publish the weekly scripts con- 
taining references to more detailed in- 
formation about the heroines of the 
Gallant American Women series. More 
than 20 listening groups have been re- 
ported to date. 




















COOKING for the 


SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 
v 


Food Service 
in Institutions 


By Bessie Brooks West and 
Le Vette Woop 


A wealth of up-to-date information relative 
to cost control, purchasing and selection of 
equipment, as well as the actual preparation 
and serving of food. 

“Principles of food preparation and the ad- 
ministration of food services presented in 


comprehensive, well-organized form."* 
Amenican Cookerr 


$4.50 
Food for Fifty 


By Sina Faye Fowrer and 
Bessiz Brooks West 
Special consideration is given to the planning, 
organizing and serving of the special meals 
which are often the responsibility of the home 
economics teacher in charge of the school 
lunchroom. 


“The ‘best yet’ book on large quan- 
tity cookery.,°—JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. $3.00 


Copies available on approval 
v 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 

















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA- 
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What Books Do You 
Need? 


Check This List to Make Sure 
Each of Your Classes Has a 
Modern, Effective Textbook for 
Next Year’s Work: 


The Latest Information and Best 
Approach for High Schools 


FOODS 


Their Nutritive, Economic and 
Social Values 


Harris and Henderson $1.76 


All in One for High Schools 


THE HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 


Harris and Huston $1.60 


Fundamentals for Grades 7 and 8 


THE NEW ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Matthews $1.50 


Homemaking for Grades 8 and 9 
YOUR HOME AND FAMILY 


Clothing for Grades 8 and 9 
CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 
Todd $1.56 


Consumer Facts for Grades 10-12 


CLOTHING: SELECTION 
AND CARE 


Matthews $1.60 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers Boston 





Graves and Ott $1.40 

















FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the highlights 
of fashion. Subscription one year $1.00. 
Sample copy 25c. 

Write for special student group rate. Address: 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 

















MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
We have registered with us, from all loca- 
tions, Home Economics graduates and com- 
petent dietitians for school lunch rooms, 
lunchroom managers and assistants. Write 
us for further information. 


332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 60) 





Food Values of Portions Commonly 
Used, compiled by Anna dePlanter 
Bowes and Charles F. Church. Second 
edition, completely rewritten and en- 
larged by Miss Bowes. Published by 
Philadelphia Child Health Society, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Paper bound, 
$1.00. November, 1939. 

A handy and useful little book of 
authoritative data on food values pub- 
lished in a form for quick and easy ref- 
erence. While the senior author states 
in a preface that the book is planned for 
use by “students of medicine, dentistry, 
dental hygiene, and public health nurs- 
ing,” it seems to us that it would be 
equally valuable as a reference for gen- 
eral nutrition study groups and home 
economics foods classes. Included with 
the many tables is up-to-date informa- 
tion on recent discoveries in the vitamin 
field, data on the fiber content of foods, 
and a summary of the dietetic require- 
ments at various ages. 


DRESSMAKING COMPLETE, by Ellen Smith, 
Sye Foundation Pattern Company, 
1939, 

This book is written by a person 
whose practical experience has made it 
possible to offer many professional 
methods to the public for the simplifica- 
tion of home sewing. It includes be- 
ginners’ helps, cutting and assembling, 
dress finishing, tailoring, material selec- 
tion fitting, simple designing and pat- 
tern-making. 

I particularly like the chapters on In- 
dividual Fitting and Eighty Fitting 
Problems, and the advice given to those 
who desire to sew commercially. 

Every clothing teacher could make 
good use of this book in her laboratory 
library for students’ reference and it 
would be invaluable to the average home 
sewer.—D. S. D. 


HANDBOOK OF COSTUME DESIGNING, by 
Elizabeth Farmer. Chicago: Morgan- 
Dillon and Company, 1939. Pp. 32. 
$1.00. 

Miss Farmer has prepared this book- 
let for teachers and parents of the pre- 
school or early-school child. It includes 
many construction techniques used in 
costume designing and sewing. In ad- 
dition, the author has suggested ways 
to use these as a means of education. 
The development of a hobby; correla- 
tion with social studies in relation to 
food, shelter and clothing; the history 
of costume and of the wool, cotton, 
linen and silk industries; confidence in 
the ability to create, are just a few of 
the possibilities proposed. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 





The CHASE BABY 


Will Do the Teaching 


Classes in Child Care are 
now an important part of Home 
Economics. Essential equipment 
is The Chase Baby, a life-size 
manikin designed for teaching 
and built for years of hard, 
constant handling. 

Schools, colleges, hospitals 
and public clinics everywhere 
use and recommend The Chase 
Baby. With it they teach and 
demonstrate all the essentials 
of modern child care—bathing, 
ear and nose swabbing, pow- 
dering. feeding, dressing, hy- 
gienic care, and making and 
laundering baby clothes. 
Several different models meet 
your particular needs. All are 
reasonably priced. Let us send 
you complete information. 


M. J. CHASE 
24 Park Place, Pawtucket, R. |. 




















VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 
“Suggested Teaching Unit on Sent 


the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- FR ‘da 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 








poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 



























































































































































THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-six years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data 
regarding it. 


If you are not receiving this Service 
write today giving your title and 
the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1940-41, 
without cost or other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 


Book Reviews 
(Continued) 

















The bibliography includes appropri- 
ate Mother Gooes rhymes, fairy stories, 
doll music, music connected with social 
studies, pictures, books about dolls, hy- 
giene and selection of clothing, sewing, 
and textiles. 

Eight plates showing simple construc- 
tion details and patterns conclude the 
book.—D. S. D. 








News Notes 


(Continued from page 48) 





The first national Sew and Save Week 
was celebrated in over eighteen thousand 
stores last year. Because it was so suc- 
cessful a second Sew and Save Week is 
scheduled for February 24 to March 2, 
1940. During this week stores all over 
the country will cooperate with the con- 
sumer by displaying a variety of fabrics 
and notions with hints and ideas on how 
to make home sewing easier. Both 
teachers and students will find high- 
lighted in their local stores new ideas to 
help them sew and save. This project 
was inaugurated and is sponsored by 
the National Needlecraft Bureau, New 
York City. 


A new line of junior foods for babies 
who are beyond the strained foods age 
has just been announced by the Gerber 
Products Company. 

Eight 
vegetable items, 


three 
Chopped Spinach, 
Chopped Carrots and Chopped Green 
Beans; three main course items, Chopped 


Creamed Potatoes, Chopped Beef with 


varieties are offered 


Vegetables and Chopped Liver with 
Vegetables; and two dessert items, 
Pineapple-Rice Pudding and Prune- 


Apple-Tapioca Pudding. 








versity work. 
Write for information and 1940 forecast. 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1521, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Established 1885. Some of best openings in 1939 were in Home Economics. 
Splendid Secondary sehool vacancies. Vocational qualifications in strong demand. 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Many in College and Uni- 


White Plains, N. Y.; Hyde 


384 PAGES PRICE $2.50 


There was a young teacher, 

(Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, 

And THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, 

Aye, there was the rub, 
Was what program to have 

For her HOME EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, 

And in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free 

Of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


Did | Say a Wealth of Program 
Materials? Just Look! 


35 pages of what a REALLY 
SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. 

10 pages of constitution, initiation, 
parliamentary law. 
plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS 
around a central theme. 
PROGRAM ideas for use at 
club meetings. 
ways for home economics clubs 
to EARN MONEY. 
ACTIVITIES for home economics 
clubs to sponsor. 

25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE 
for club study. 

25 pages of PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT for club study. 

25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBITS for club use. 

50 home economics SONGS 
for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS 
selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL 
selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
PLAYS (15 new plays) 

35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, 
one for every display. 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, 
BANQUETS, PARTIES. 


IF 


IF you have a club you will find this book 
a treasure. 

IF you want to have a club this book wil! 
help to organize a club and carry it 
through,—or 

IF you don’t have a club this book wil! 
plan your teas, parties, assembly, and 
public programs, and add pep anc 
excitement to the classroom. 


Gillum Book Company 


4801 Independence Avenue 


(Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies.) , . j 
Kansas City Missouri 














Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in great 

demand. We have requests for administrators and instruc- 

onl Edu tio _ nd Mthe ¥ soolok ical cape of Home 
ucation, an e olog 

CHICAGO Economics. We receive many ealls for those prepared in 

OUR SERVICE Foods, Clothing, and the Related Arts. (N.A.T.A. 

1S NATIONWIDE 1201 Steger Bido., 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS 
aeelvery Home Economisi——— 


Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


Jermerly 
National Consumer News 
4 Teaching “Tool in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Ieence 
Send fer Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 











1939 offered great op- Excellent college positions in- 
portunities to Home H U G H E Ss Pr ec enna he 
Economics teachers. TEACHERS AGENCY dhe ngge scegeedace 14 

95 6. demece Oiet, Chleces, wn.) Saree Abo very Eno oty 


1940 should repeat. Member N.A.T.A. and suburban openings. 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 
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A Devil's Food Cake is just about the unani- 
mous favorite of the ‘sweet tooth’ brigade. 
For consistently successful results you sim- 
ply must use this natural leavening—sour 
milk and Baking Soda. For chocolate needs 
Baking Soda to soften its sharp flavor, to 
bring out its sweetness and to give it that 
velvety, soft crumb, moist freshness and rich 
color that you've always envied in the cakes 


of those ‘‘born cooks’’ you know. 


Our Baking Soda brands, Arm & Hammer 
and Cow Brand, have long been their stand- 


bys. One or the other is available at your 


grocer’s for just a few cents a package. 











CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


LET US SEND YOU 


(without charge) 
// 

















WHAT 
VA 
A CAlopie 


this helpful new material 
for your students 


This authoritative leaflet contains a clear, inter- 
esting explanation of what calories are and how they 
are determined—in question-and-answer form. Also 
a list of 100-calorie portions of some commonly used 
foods. Also a table of Daily Calorie Requirements 
for the Person of Normal Weight—(subdivided for 


Boys and Men, Girls and Women.) 


Your students could, of course, find this same 
material by searching through their textbooks. But 
it is extremely convenient and helpful for each 
student to have these general facts available in this 
handy form. Let us send you as many copies as you 
can use. 

POPU UO UU CEU UC EU EC EEE EERE EE EEE EEE ed 
Dept. PHE-03, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me... copies of WHAT JS A CALORIE. 
Name 


Street 
PO reer erry ye eee Ti 


Copr, 1940 by ellogg Company 


65 














CORNING GLASS WORKS 
announces Wee HEW 


PYREX run 
RED MARKED 


MEASURING 
CUP 


y Wey 
4 G "A 
‘ hey a 


ui LS! 


el-full 8-072- dry 
red graduations! 
cold, fruit 
same 


1 Pyrex lev 
Permanent 
ead. Resists heat, , 
ar | r. Same capacitys _ 
aes i h x 8-02. liquid — 
8088 eine economist and student - s 
ivery : 
both types: a 

Glass Works, 


measure. 


Easy to © 
vinega 
Pyre 


Corning, 





be a beltr cook with 


OVENWARE 
FLAMEWARE 


BRAND 








NEW PLAYS 


. Diet Saves The Day. 


A play in two acts based on principles of good 
nutrition. Suitable for senior high school girls. 
Eight characters. 25¢ 


. It Pays To Budget. 


A play in two acts for senior girls. Deals in an 
entertaining way with advantages of a planned 
personal budget. Ten characters. 25c 


. Fine Points: A Play in Consumer Education. 


Planned for college girls interested in ctothing 
selection. Six characters. 15c 


. It’s The Way You Do It. 


One-act play based on courtesy. Suitable for 
junior or senior girls. Three main characters; 
chorus of eight girls representing various types 
of bad manners. 15¢ 


. Three Girls—One Job. 


A one-act play on good grooming for girls. Five 
characters. 25¢ 
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ADULT HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
1. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2. “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 


By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational classes or the usual adult classes. Also of use 
to home economics teachers, since the problems can be 
adapted to suit the interests, needs and experiences of high 
school students. 

The units are well worked out and each contains a number 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword. All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser’, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





